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Guest Editorial: 


Public Relations Professional Standards 


By VERNE BURNETT 


Public Relations Counsel, New York City 


NE OF THE DIFFICULT PROBLEMS in 
public relations has to do with pro- 
fessional standards. 

The nature of the work is so diversified 
and experience of most of this field is so 
recent, compared with other fields, that it 
is hard to come up with the right conclu- 
sions. There is one conclusion, however, 
which seems clear. 

Many persons who call themselves pub- 
lic relations counsels actually only per- 
form technical services—and useful and 
valuable services they are. Only a few 
persons confine themselves to counsel or 
advice. Others give a considerable amount 
of advice but combine with it a sizable 
amount of technical work, such as prepa- 
ration and distribution of publicity or 
business literature. Others suply a little 
counsel and a great deal of technical serv- 
ice. 

It seems to me that the technical oper- 
ations are in the business category. Coun- 
sling is, or should be, in the professional 
field. When a firm does its principal work 


in counseling, it should be considered as 
being a profession. When the work is 
largely technical, and only incidentally 
consultative, it is a business. 

This distinction, in spite of borderline 
cases, is highly important. A business or- 
dinarily is expected to use advertising and 
salesmen to attract customers. A profes- 
sional person does not advertise or em- 
ploy salesmen. 

There are sound reasons for these prac- 
tices. For example, a business is devoted 
essentially to making a profit, even 
though it has various other responsibili- 
ties. But a professional person is expected 
to have selflessness and objectivity not 
expected in ordinary business. The pro- 
fessional person should put his client’s 
interests above his own, even though suf- 
fering severe financial loss in doing so. 
This is simply not expected in business, 
even though many businesses are public- 
spirited and interested in the welfare of 
others. 

It is not merely a tradition that profes- 
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sional people—such as physicians, law- 
yers, architects, and consulting engineers, 
do not advertise or sell their services. It is 
because of a deep-rooted although often 
dim concept in the public’s mind. In ef- 
fect, a professional man is expected to 
give the right advice, even though he loses 
clients and income in doing so. The busi- 
ness man buys and sells with the profit 
motive a basic factor. 

There are some modest exceptions re- 
garding promotion in a profession. He 
puts a sign on his door. A professional 
man may render a service by writing an 
occasional magazine article or book. He 
may make a speech and take part in com- 
munity affairs. But when he aggressively 
advertises himself or solicits business per- 
sonally, or through salesmen, he upsets 
the idea that his interest is only in his 
clients. By self advertising he indicates 
that his interest is in himself. 

This certainly does not mean that pub- 
lic relations counsels should be opposed 
to their clients doing sales and advertis- 
ing. In fact, most of the counsels I know 
are highly aware of the value of powerful 
sales and advertising by their business 
clients. 

One difficulty in trying to establish the 
concept of non-advertising and non-solici- 
tation by a counsel has been found in the 
case of a practitioner who does not have a 
reputation or friends to recommend him. 
He feels he must swim or sink. Hence he 
actively sells. The answer to this problem 
is that a person should not attempt to be 
a counselor until he has sufficient expe- 
rience and acceptance to attract clients 
naturally. 

In public relations counseling things 
may work out much as they have in the 
practice of law and medicine, whereby a 
period of apprenticeship is rewarded at 
length by professional acceptance with- 
out resorting to use of solicitation. 

Public relations firms which do solicit 
business often are involved to a consider- 
able extent in publicity and production 
work. 


Those who really are counsels should 
maintain the practice of non-solicitation 
and develop a still finer professional repu- 
tation. 

Those who provide a publicity or pro- 
duction service should not be discouraged 
from soliciting, although it is hoped that 
every effort will be made to encourage 
soliciting of a type which will not injure 
the prestige of our field—and, if possible, 
enhance it. 

It is a practice among leading advertis- 
ing agencies not to submit unsolicited 
presentations for advertising programs. 
When the agency prepares a presentation, 
it does so on request and for a fee. 

Certainly similar practices should ap- 
ply in the case of a public relations coun- 
selor. If a prospective client approaches 
a counsel and asks for a proposal, it is 
proper, in my opinion, for the counsel to 
write a letter indicating his general ideas 
of how he approaches a public relations 
problem. This often is desirable because 
many prospective clients have only vague 
notions of what public relations means. 
But if the counsel is to make a study and 
detailed proposal, this should be done on 
a fee basis. 

There are many practices in public re- 
lations which need thorough study. From 
such study, a code of sound professional 
standards will gradually emerge. 

The force of education, both inside and 
outside the public relations field, will be 
the greatest power in making the code 
stand up and become a source of strength 
and service to the new profession. 

Efforts to build such a code should be 
made with the greatest good judgment. 
Some of the soundest and most experi- 
enced minds in public relations are needed 
for the formation of a code. Then it 
should be checked from every angle by 
those who would be urged to abide by it. 

It would be naive to expect a set of pro- 
fessional standards to be universally ac- 
cepted in a short period. But the sooner 
we start the sooner the desired results 
will be reached. 
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A Challenge to 


American Management 


By 
AUSTIN S. IGLEHEART 





, prem WAS A TIME—say about 1928— 
when a gathering of business men 
would have followed a certain predictable 
pattern. We would have discussed busi- 
ness problems in business terms. We 
would have said something rather flatter- 
ing about American industry—and, infer- 
entially about ourselves. Then we would 
have gone home in a glow of self-confi- 
dence. 

The intervening twenty years have cer- 
tainly changed the pattern. Now I am 
asked to discuss **A Challenge to Ameri- 
can Management.” And to this many a 
man might stoutly say: 

What challenge? Haven't we met the 
challenges? Haven’t we built the indus- 
trial machine that won a war with so 
much to spare that today it is the hope 
of the world? 

Haven't we attained the highest living 
standards in history? Don’t Americans— 
7 per cent of the world’s population—own 
70 per cent of the world’s automobiles, 34 
per cent of the railroads, 50 per cent of 
the telephones, and so forth? Does any- 
one excel us in production, transporta- 
tion, engineering, distribution, finance, 
and all the other specialties of manage- 
ment? 

Yes, we are tops, technologically. We 
have given tremendous demonstrations of 
economic strength. And yet, when we dis- 
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address before the Traffic Club of New 
York at its annual meeting February 21. 











cuss the very virtues of our system, we 
feel we have to defend it. 

Why? The fact is we ave on the defen- 
sive. The fact is, we are operating in an 
atmosphere that is partially hostile and 
largely indifferent to our own aims and 
views. Consider the public opinion polls. 
Perhaps they aren't perfect cat’s whisk- 
ers. They can err in judging elections 
when a small percentage may tell the tale. 
But they can evaluate clean-cut trends 
with satisfactory accuracy. And this is 
what the Opinion Research Corporation 
tells us: 

Twenty-four per cent of the American 
people as a whole lean definitely toward 
some drastic, fundamental change in our 
social, political, and economic system. 
This does not necessarily mean red com- 
munism as such. But it includes commun- 
ism and a number of other tendencies 
which would have the same final effect on 
economic enterprise and political free- 
dom. 

Now that, or anything like it, is an un- 
comfortably large number of people— 
some 35 million, in fact—to have on the 
wrong side of the ideological fence. More- 
over, an even higher percentage of manual 
workers leans leftward than does the gen- 
eral public. The Psychological Corpora- 
tion put this question to industrial em- 
ployees: “If all the manufacturing com- 
panies were run entirely by the govern- 
ment, would you get more for your money 
than under the present system?” Forty- 
three per cent said either “more” or “as 
much.” 

Other polls, cross-checking these, all 
point to the same basic bump of dissatis- 
faction in the profile of public opinion. 
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From this and its implications no indus- 
try—steel, food, the railroads or any 
other—is exempt. 

Is that a challenge? Then what’s the 
answer? It would have been the fashion at 
one time to pass a resolution denouncing 
communism. But if we had a copy of ev- 
ery such resolution that was ever passed 
we might have a better solution to the fuel 
shortage than to problems of public opin- 
ion. True, the communists in America to- 
day outnumber those in Russia before 
the revolution. But suppose every one of 
our 75,000 avowed communists were 
locked up or deported tomorrow. We 
would still have some 35 million neigh- 
bors who are known to be receptive to 
some form of basic change. 

That, to me, is a greater challenge and 
a better incentive to action than our old 
friend, ““The Red Menace,” or his new 
cousin, ‘The Cold War.” Here stands our 
great economic machine capable of pour- 
ing out production and wealth that can 
help to raise world living standards and 
assure world peace. But if somebody 
smashes the generator—freedom of eco- 
nomic choice—or cuts off the fuels—com- 
petition and profit—what then of our lib- 
erties? What then of our living stand- 
ards? What then, for that matter, of 
management itself? 


Reasons for Action 


Very well. We have good reasons for 
action. For the sake of our country, for 
the sake of the world, for the sake of our 
children, and for the sake of our own 
skins, too—to be cold-blooded about it— 
let us approach this problem as a manage- 
ment problem, calmly. Let us meet the 
challenge with the detachment with 
which American management has tradi- 
tionally met and conquered all challenges. 

We begin by agreeing that there is a 
specialty called human relations which, 
plainly, we haven’t mastered. Great 
though our proficiency in other areas of 
administration, we haven’t gotten very 
far with this one. 


What then? We take four steps: Hay- 
ing defined the problem, we determine its 
causes. We find out what needs to be 
done. We learn how to do it. And we doit. 

Our search for causes is, in many ways, 
the most important. If here we go astray 
nothing but futility can attend our execu- 
tion of the remaining steps. Yet it is at 
this point that we are most likely to 
wander. 

How, for example, do we assess the flood 
of anti-management statements which 
pelt the public ear incessantly from the 
left? Have you seen a copy of The Daily 
Worker lately? If so, you will have read 
with rising blood pressure that you and I, 
by virtue of our connection with manage- 
ment, are ‘“‘monopolists,” “war-mongers,” 
“profiteers,”’ “imperialists,” “fascists,” 
and worse. 


Small Circulation but... 


The communist press has a tiny circu- 
lation but some of its strongest “lines” 
are echoed by certain labor publications 
and “liberal” organs and by political per- 
sonalities whose voices reach millions. 
Their foremost targets are “big business” 
and “profits.” This, on examination, ap- 
pears to mean practically any enterprise 
bigger than a peanut stand and practical- 
ly any part of a company’s income that 
is not paid directly into a welfare fund. 
This is hardly an exaggeration. I just 
wish we had space to quote in detail some 
of the recent pronouncements of a certain 
presidential candidate, of labor leaders 
with countless followers, of labor papers 
with huge circulations. Many of these 
papers apply a vitriolic vocabulary of 
their own to management. They speak re- 
currently of “labor haters,” “tories,” 
“stooges,” “scabs,” “smears,” “stretch- 
outs,” and the like. 

This is not meant as a blanket condem- 
nation of the labor press, however. There 
are many informed and progressive labor 
editors and leaders who understand and 
teach labor’s basic stake in our economic 
system. All honor to them! But there are 
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many others who systematically feed the 
fires of antagonism. 

As to these last, I think we may as well 
be realistic and admit that labor strife has 
always flourished—and still flourishes— 
in the soil of management indifference to 
the simplest principles of good personnel 
administration. Similarly, much of labor’s 
militancy today has its roots in manage- 
ment’s early resistance to unionization. 

At any rate, we find one cause of our 
problem in the attacks levelled against 
management by a small number of out- 
right radicals and a larger number of con- 
scious or unconscious catspaws. But is 
that the only cause? Let us dig a little 
deeper. 

This brings us to another significant set 
of Opinion Research findings. Boiled 
down, they come to this: Two-thirds of 
the public generally believes that indus- 
trial profits average about 20 per cent on 
sales. Some guesses run as high as 60 per 
cent. Industrial employees believe they 
are 25 per cent. 

You and I know that industrial profits 
are averaging about 5.1 per cent of sales 
after taxes. The worker doesn’t know 
that. Why should he? Probed at another 
point, workers express belief that man- 
agement gets 75 cents of the company dol- 
lar available for wages and salaries and 
that labor gets only 25 cents. You and I 
know that 87 cents goes to workers and 
only 13 cents to owners and managers. 

But again: Why should the worker 
know that? For, looking still further, we 
find that only one worker in five is aware 
of having received any information what- 
ever from his employer about profits and 
wages. Think, then, how little he must 
have learned about his company’s overall 
operations, its competitive position, its 

outlook, its aims, its products—and his 
own place in the picture. How much less 
must his wife and children, his neighbors, 
and friends, his clergyman and his doctor 
—in other words, the general public— 
know about such things! 

Now, I think, we are at the root of the 
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problem. We are face to face with the task 
of improving inadequate human com- 
munications. Since the first days of the 
telegraph we have excelled in the develop- 
ment of the tools of communication and 
in their use for certain purposes. We are 
adept in the communication of market 
prices, production orders, shipping in- 
structions, and the like. But we have been 
inept in the communication of ideas—and 
of the information which creates under- 
standing among people who work together 
in an enterprise. Within and without the 
business structure, people are not in- 
formed as to the very real merits of our 
economic system—still less informed as 
to our own operations, aims, and views. 
Misinformation and untruths flourish 
where adequate information and truth are 
lacking. Management has left open a 
wide hole through which its adversaries 
are driving truckloads of half-truths and 
falsehoods. 

This is closely intertwined with the 
real root cause of most strife within busi- 
ness organizations, among groups in soci- 
ety, and, for that matter, among nations. 
The complexity of modern industrial life 
tends to breed a deep-seated sense of lone- 
liness, insecurity, frustration, and often 
neurosis in the individual. In the work- 
place this frequently means uncooper- 
ative and radical worker attitudes. In the 
community it results in a general distrust 
of, or indifference to, industrial institu- 
tions. 


He Knows Where He Stands 


If you have ever spent much time on a 
farm, you know how fully farm people 
understand one another. The farmer, his 
tenants, if any, his helpers, and his fam- 
ily are intimately in touch with the details 
of the operation and with one another’s 
views and aims. Each one knows exactly 
where he stands. 

I think that is because the connection 
between cause and effect on a farm is so 
tangible and visible. In the words of the 
proverb, “As ye sow, so shall ye reap.” 
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You plant corn to raise corn, wheat to raise 
wheat. You can measure the effect of your 
own effort and intelligence, making due 
allowance for the hazards of wind and 
weather, in terms of results. 

In a modern industrial organization or 
a far-flung railroad, however, the distance 
between cause and effect—effort and re- 
ward—becomes immense. At every level, 
the individual is uncertain of his own 
place in the enterprise and even less cer- 
tain that his contribution is recognized. 
If such gaps exist within the business or- 
ganization, how can they fail to be re- 
flected in public attitudes? If our own em- 
ployees lack information, how can we ex- 
pect the public to be informed? If the 
people who work in an industry lack an 
affirmative faith in what they are doing, 
how can their neighbors believe in the in- 
stitution they represent? 


The Next Step 


Very well. We have identified the prob- 
lem and its causes—namely, lack of infor- 
mation and misinformation due to the in- 
adequate communication of essential 
facts. We are ready to proceed to the next 
step but not without certain important 
stipulations. 

First, when we speak of “lack of infor- 
mation,” let us beware of anything 
smacking of smugness. Can we assume 
that the solution lies simply in giving peo- 
ple what we call “the facts?” Are all the 
facts in our favor? Is the American eco- 
nomic system flawless? Is management 
blameless? 

No! And if we want to be believed, we 
must be moderate in our claims. The 
American system is the best in the world, 
despite its faults. But the credit may be 
due more to the inherent merit of the sys- 
tem than to management’s own virtues. I 
shall certainly be the last to contend that 
men founded businesses and built rail- 
roads out of a primary desire to create 
jobs and improve living standards. Profits 
were the basic motive. I shall be the first 
to insist, however, that every worthy bus- 


iness enterprise has made jobs and bet- 
tered living standards and that the profit 
system made this possible. 


Seeking for an Answer 


At the same time we must face up toa 
basic weakness in the system—depression 
accompanied by unemployment. We must 
acknowledge this, even though we can’t 
pause here to discuss it in detail. Some- 
how we've got to find the way to greater 
economic stability. This begins with a 
new concept of our responsibilities in 
human relations generally. And _fortv- 
nately, I believe, management is thinking 
in broader terms today than ever before. 
We are learning that the best way to in- 
sure the profitable continuance of a busi- 
ness is to operate it with the public inter- 
est in mind. 

So I think we are entitled to say, and 
must say, certain things. We can, and 
must, correct basic misconceptions as to 
profits and wages. And I think we must 
represent ourselves as people to the peo- 
ple with whom we work. We are neither 
noblemen nor frock-coated fat cats. We 
are just human beings, with worries and 
problems like other human beings. We 
make mistakes but our intentions toward 
other people are good. 

So far can we go. But here we must 
enter a second stipulation. Our good in- 
tentions must be sincere and real. They 
must be provable in terms of an active 
effort to earn the confidence of employees, 
consumers, and stockholders. I will not 
pause to elaborate on this point or to 
dwell on techniques concerning which 
stout volumes have been written. Con- 
sider two corner stores. Proprietor Smith 
is honestly trying to win good will by deed 
and word—and everybody knows it. Pro- 
prietor Jones is just trying to get by—and 
everybody knows that. So it is with busi- 
nesses of every size. No amount of com- 
munications will whitewash management 
insincerity or fill a moral vacuum. But 
people will honor the intentions of a mar- 
agement that is ¢rying to live by a high 
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standard—even though it 
fails. 

That sounds a trifle dogmatic, I’m 
afraid. Let me hasten to add a very im- 
portant disclaimer. Please don’t think for 
one moment that I am presenting myself 
to you as an authority on human relations 
in any area including human communica- 
tions. Rather I am reporting to you on a 
study which has just begun. Neither do I 
wish to suggest that General Foods has 
made great strides and amassed great ex- 
perience in this field. Quite to the con- 
trary, we have barely scratched the sur- 
face. Beyond doubt there are many 
among you whose companies have accom- 
plished far more than ours. 

What I do have to offer, instead, is the 
conviction of a somewhat recent convert. 
I have become so fully persuaded of the 
importance of industry’s information job 
that I am determined to further it in any 
way I can. To every possible extent, I be- 
lieve, all managements must give greater 
emphasis than ever before to personnel 
administration and public relations—of 
which communications is a vital part. 

Reinforcing this conviction is another 
Opinion Research finding of importance 
—namely, that people who are satisfied 
with their jobs tend to approve of the eco- 
nomic system. Those who are unhappy in 
their work, on the other hand, have a 
stronger leaning toward social change. 
Obviously it will pay us to create the con- 
ditions of job satisfaction to the best of 
our ability. 


frequently 


Job Satisfaction 


What are the ingredients of job satis- 
faction? The employee has his own ideas 
about that. Here are the factors which he 
lists in the order of their importance to 
him: 1) Interesting work, 2) job security, 
3) the interest the company takes in the 
individual, 4) chances for advancement, 
5) working conditions, 6) handling of 
workers’ complaints, 7)—and a rather 
poor seventh at that—pay, 8) the im- 
mediate supervisor, 9) the other people 
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on the job, 10) vacation policy, and 11) 
working hours. 

Nearly all these factors depend to some 
extent on information. Work is more in- 
teresting to the informed employee. He 
enjoys a greater sense of security if he 
knows about expansion plans, research, 
new products, and so forth. He gets evi- 
dence of personal interest when he re- 
ceives a communication from his em- 
ployer. And so it goes. 

Now for Step Three: How do we go 
about setting up a program of action? A 
logical first move is to ascertain what is 
being done. The answer to this appears to 
be—everything and nothing! 


Some Good Examples 


On my way to work in the morning, I 
encounter some good examples of man- 
agement communications to the public. 
The advertisements and posters of the 
railroad indusiry’s excellent public rela- 
tions campaign catch my eye. They give 
me, a business man, some thought-pro- 
voking facts about the carriers’ achieve- 
ments and their problems of taxation, 
wages, dividends, and so forth. 

In my newspaper I find a fair amount 
of public relations advertising. The utili- 
ties and the electrical companies, General 
Electric especially, seem outstandingly 
active. Their statements deal with funda- 
mental economics in a manner that is 
reasoned, factual, and interesting. 

At the office I find the annual reports 
of many corporations. By past standards, 
most of them are triumphs of good pres- 
entation. Few nowadays consist solely of 
the heavy heaps of figures which once 
were thought sufficient. Photographs, 
charts, and lively, lucid texts are used to 
good effect. Most of the best reports, I 
understand, go to employees and so must 
be making a pretty solid contribution to 
economic education. 

Still in an inquiring mood, I ponder 
some of the things that are being done in 
our own company. We have an employee 

(Please turn to page 37) 








ASSIGNMENT TO RIGHT 
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C IS FAR SIMPLER in publicity to turn 
out releases and to build occasions 
around dull platitudes than to discern and 
dress some stirring truth in a form to grip, 
excite and incite to action. Too many of 
our cloth never rise above that sort of 
shenanigans. On the other hand, few busi- 
nesses have grown so rapidly and impor- 
tantly in the last twenty-five years as has 
the business we represent—that of coun- 
seling in public relations. This is true in 
part because the elements for distributing 
news and voicing ideas have outstripped 
the wildest imaginings of publicists who 
worked at the turn of the century, along 
about the time you and I were born. 

As a matter of fact, these means of 
communication have become so impor- 
tant that it is not too much to say that two 
great new forces today are released in the 
world, not one. The arts of war have re- 
cently been moved from the realm of slow 
evolution and tradition by our learning to 
control the atom. Destructive power has 
been raised to the mth power—far beyond 
the scope of previous imagination. 

Second, the arts of controlling the 
human mind have advanced so tremen- 
dously in facilities and technique as to be 
just as revolutionary—just as terrific as a 
threat, or a highway to new achievement. 

Here we have a strange parallel. On the 
one hand we can set up atomic fission and 
generate colossal force. On the other hand 
we have just discovered facilities that en- 
able us to set up mass reactions in the 
human mind so as to generate a force that 
transcends even the split atom. By means 
of radio in America, for instance, we can 
reach over 50 million listeners simultan- 
eously. (President Roosevelt frequently 
did it.) In a single magazine—Life—we 
can reach more than 25 million readers a 
week. Newspapers reach even more than 
that many daily. Each week a hundred 


million movie tickets are sold to peopl 
who look at a very small number of films: 
millions see each film that is released. 
Here are two tremendous forces a 
work. The split atom—and the human 
mind. Which is the greater? Well, the 
human mind split the atom. Therefore the 


answer is obvious. And so, if you want to } 


compare the force of the human mind and 
the force of atomic energy, remember that 
without the human mind, atomic energy 
would be unknown and unusable in the 
world today. 

So which is the more important to con. 
trol—the atom or the mind? Which is 
more important—to know how to put the 
atom to work, or how to put the human 
mind to work? If our premises thus far 
have been sound, it is more important to 
understand and control the human mind 
than the atom! 

Hitler discovered this fact—and it was 
the secret of his success. Unfortunately 
for him, he was unable to spread his con- 
trol outside the sphere of Western Europe 
—or there would have been no stopping 
him. If you will review the history of the 
Nazis’ rise and fall, you will discover that 
it is much less a story of arms and am- 
munition than it is of control over a mass 
mind. There is a full length book called 
“The Goebbels Experiment” that plots 
and analyzes the Nazi propaganda cam: 
paign from 1923 to 1945. It is a masterful 
study of an awesome achievement. No- 
where in history has such a complete and 
thorough job been done in shaping mil- 
lions of minds to a single purpose. 

Hitler and Goebbels understood very 
well the fact that the human mind is the 
strongest force in the world. In effect, 
they set up a chain reaction to generatea 
mass result—and exploded a bomb that 
killed and maimed many millions, de 
stroyed cities and traditions (including 
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their own) and at last sent the two of them 
down in flaming, dizzy destruction that 
equaled a Wagnerian climax of oblivion. 

And where, my friends, does that put 
you? Well, it places you right smack in 
the category with the men who succeeded 
in cracking the atom—and utilizing its 
force in a gigantic mass of energy. For you 
habitually study, deal and experiment 
with the human mind and its control. 

Now the strong ray of hope in the 
menacing problem of using both these 
forces is that each can be used construc- 
tively as well as destructively. The bomb 
over Hiroshima destroyed; Hitler’s mass 
mind destroyed. But mankind can also be 
relieved from disease and drudgery and 
be given wings by splitting atoms. He can 
be lifted up and set free by control of the 
human mind. 

There is another strange parallel, too, 
in this release of these great twin forces. 
At this very moment two opposing ideolo- 
gies are placing great stress on the use and 
development of each. We are led to be- 
lieve—and it seems logical to assume— 
that in the matter of atomic warfare, 
Democracy, represented by the United 
States, holds a substantial edge. 

I wish I could say as much for leader- 
ship in setting the force of a mass mind 
behind a set of ideals. The simple truth is 
that as practitioners of control for the 
mass mind we are taking a first class 
drubbing from the opposition. That makes 
the matter a fairly intimate, first-hand 
problem where you and I are concerned 
In reality. it is we—-you and I—who are 
being outdistanced by the other ideology 
—which for lack of a better term we call 
Communism. And there isn’t much rea- 
son for it. 

On the basis of actual performance, 
democracy puts any collectivist doctrine 
out of the running. Communism has noth- 
ing in the way of performance to talk 
about. Even in the realm of promise, de- 
mocracy such as we have is vastly more 
promising than any collectivist doctrine. 
To those of us who dream of better things 
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and a fairer chance for all, Democracy, 
imperfect as it still is, is incomparably the 
better bet of the two. 

Why is it then that the utilization of 
means to communicate ideas, and the 
vivid development of those ideas today is 
better in the Collectivist realm than in 
ours? Of course, in a controlled state the 
facilities for spreading collectivist infor- 
mation are subservient. There is complete 
central control and no room for editorial 
variance or individual judgment. When it 
comes from the central office it doesn’t get 
re-written or changed in the speaking. 


Easier to Sell 


Again, something entirely in the realm 
of glittering promises is far easier to sell 
than hard fact—particularly if it reflects 
the dreams and aspirations of all man- 
kind. It is, perhaps, the difference be- 
tween watching a movie star on the screen 
and marrying her. One is based on a rosy 
promise; the other, on performance. 

And so the publicists for collective be- 
lief have a head start on us when we set 
lances against their lists as champions of 
the American Way. 

Remember this: unless somebody can 
unlimber the tremendous forces of pub- 
licity in behalf of our way of life, its very 
existence is in danger. I will gladly defend 
the premise that the biggest, most impor- 
tant assignment you and I have today is 
the utilization of every possible publicity 
skill and device in behalf of the American 
way of life. 

For the past 15 years business and pri- 
vate enterprise have taken a steady shel- 
lacking through publicity seldom equaled 
in scope and brilliance in the world’s his- 
tory. The very words “Big Business” 
have been made to convey a conditioned 
reflex of distaste and animosity in many 
quarters. In the midst of what is strongly 
proclaimed as the century of the common 
man, it is increasingly unpopular to be 
uncommon and successful. Terrific forces 
are in motion constantly in behalf of con- 
trol, uniformity and mediocrity. They run 
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the gamut of everyday life, from the way 
and speed with which a man lays bricks 
to the way he votes in congress. 

The privilege of a man to think and act 
for himself as conscience and courage dic- 
tate is under fire today as it has not been 
since the dark ages. 

What’s the answer? Well, the voice of 
business in the past decade has been not- 
ably obscure and muffled. Private com- 
petitive enterprise has made some spas- 
modic attempts to explain its function 
and its contribution to large numbers of 
people. But at the risk of treading on 
some toes—including my own—I must 
observe that by and large those efforts 
have been inadequate and insufferably 
dull. 


Opposition Isn’t Dull 


I think the greatest advantage the Com- 
munists show in the field of their pub- 
licity is their ability to keep from being 
dull. Whatever else they are, they usually 
are not dull. Neither is Democracy dull— 
but I am afraid sometimes that her cham- 
pions are. Now that means you and me. 
It’s hard not to be dull—for the fact is 
that modern industry and business of all 
kinds is tremendously complicated. Worst 
of all, it is impersonal. A corporation is 
cold, awesome and easily suspect. It lacks 
the warmth and color of simpler days. It 
takes an extraordinarily good craftsman 
not to be complex and dull in his exposi- 
tion of modern American business. 

How can we go about it? Well, first of 
all, we ought to join forces and launch a 
concerted drive on the problem. An or- 
ganization such as this one can help mar- 
shal the weight necessary to success. We 
neither desire nor can develop an all- 
powerful central committee to set the pat- 
tern—but we can get together closely 
enough to set some goals, bring top brains 
to bear on the problem and launch a con- 
certed, organized plan. 

A visitor at a mental asylum noticed a 
single guard convoying a dozen patients 
across the lawn. “Areén’t they apt to get 


together and overpower that guard?” he 
asked his guide. 

“No,” was the reply, “that’s why they 
are in here; they don’t know enough to 
get together and accomplish anything.” 

If we straggle along, each one busy 
about his own private affairs, giving no 
thought to preservation of the economic 
and social climate in which we exist, we 
certainly will look as foolish as the in- 
mates of that asylum did. Meanwhile, the 
other fellow is already making us look 
foolish from the technical standpoint of 
showing us how to take an unlikely propo- 
sition and sell it to large numbers of peo- 
ple who have nothing to gain from it, and 
can’t possibly benefit by it. 

Sounds silly, doesn’t it? What does the 
Communist propagandist start out with 
in his bag of tricks? Can he point to 
happy, tranquil, prosperous countries un- 
der Communism? Name three. Does his 
logic stand up when he claims with a 
straight face that justice for all is to come 
out of the blood, cruelty, sorrow and 
scourging so typical of Communist coun- 
tries? Nonsense. Does his promise of 
freedom make sense in the face of iron 
fisted coercion and brutal manhandling 
that is the common lot in a Communist 
country? Of course not. 


Knows His Job Better? 


Well then, if he can sell that kind of 
product he must know his business better 
than we do—we who claim to be able sell- 
ers of an idea. We on our part start out 
with the highest living standards in the 
world. We go on from there with more 
automobiles, bath tubs, telephones, in- 
surance policies, owned homes and bank 
accounts, than any country in the world. 
We know, for example, that whatever 
faults the American field of medicine may 
have, ours is the world’s healthiest coun- 
try and that medical care (out of reach 
of some, it is true) still is available toa 
greater share of the people here than any- 
where else. 

We’re in a position incomparably bet: 
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ter than our opposition—but still taking 
alicking. Why? Well, I suspect it’s basic- 
ally because to the other fellow it’s a 
cause and a religion. He’s really excited 
about what he’s doing. More, he spends— 
and is required by his superiors to spend 
—a terrific amount of energy and time in 
solving the problem. How many of you 
have recently been given the serious as- 
signment of championing and publicizing 
the good American way? How many of 
you derive your salary or fee largely from 
such a project? Not many, I’ll venture to 
guess. Actually, nobody is doing much 
about the matter. 


Our Immediate Job 


Well, it is later than you think. You 
may be temperamentally fitted to do a 
publicity job for a collectivist’s comin- 
tern. I’m not. I think it’s worth trying to 
prevent my having some day to choose be- 
tween going to work for one—and facing 
a firing squad. I think it’s high time we 
did something about it. Our immediate 
job is to present the problem in our re- 
spective firms and to our clients so force- 
fully and well that the assignment and the 
backing will be forthcoming. The real 
measure of your success as a public rela- 
tions man, it seems to me, is the extent 
and kind of influence you exert in shaping 
top management policy. We aren’t really 
public relations men until we do exert 
such an important influence. And right 
now I’m ready to say that in my opinion 
the number-one kind of influence we 
ought to exert is toward an able, con- 
certed and successful attempt to explain 
the American system of private enterprise 
as it really is—the instrument of achieve- 
ment in the greatest nation on earth. Even 
with all the faults you can name, we are 
miles and years ahead of anyone else any- 
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where in the world in any department of 
living you want to mention. 

So let’s get about this assignment. If 
every one of us will undertake in the com- 
ing months to launch with his employer 
or clients a concerted public relations ef- 
fort in behalf of the American way, we 
can generate a tremendous force for good. 

If the combined skill and energies of 
every one of us be applied through the 
concerted use-of every publicity device, 
it’s entirely possible that we can set up a 
chain reaction of great significance. Why 
not generate an advertising campaign 
that really sings the glories of our way of 
life? In addition to our efforts to get busi- 
ness, let’s spend some time insuring our 
privilege of trying to get business in a 
free civilization. 


Most Important Opportunity 


Let me say again—I believe the meas- 
ure or our success as public relations peo- 
ple is the degree and kind of influence we 
bring to bear in shaping major business 
policies. Here is a chance to tackle the 
most important opportunity that you and 
I may ever have. 

It’s a worth while assignment—and 
one of which no man needs to be ashamed. 
I hope I have done something to convince 
you of its urgency and importance. Let 
me close with the admonition that Peri- 
cles made to his associates long ago in 
Greece: 

“T would have you day by day fix 
your eyes upon the greatness of your 
country, until you become filled with 
the love of her, and when you are im- 
pressed by the spectacle of her glory, 
reflect that it has been acquired by 
men who knew their duty and had 
the courage to do it.” 


The foregoing article by LAWRENCE B. Sizer is excerpted from an 
address given by him before the Publicity Club of Chicago on Febru- 


ary 26, 1948. 








THe NEw PROFESSION: 
WHERE Is It GOING? 


By 
AVERELL BROUGHTON 


Public Relations & Advertising 
Consultant, New York City 





bee IS BEING WRITTEN on a pleasant 
sunny morning, the official first day 
of spring, in New York in 1948. Six years 
ago, almost to the day, at this same desk 
I began to dictate the results of a careful 
survey and study in a new field of activity 
called Public Relations. The fruits of that 
work were evident in the succeeding year 
in the publication by E. P. Dutton & 
Company of a book called “Careers in 
Public Relations—the New Profession.” 
A substantial printing has long since been 
sold out and a busy life makes it uncer- 
tain at this writing as to whether there 
can be time for a new edition. It is true 
however that this title “The New Profes- 
sion” was the first bold public claim to 
professional status. As such it caused 
some raising of eyebrows. The approach 
to public relations was friendly and seri- 
ous. The writer was not a philosopher. He 
was a business man engaged in a new and 
to him extremely interesting business 
which he thought to be the most signifi- 
cant new business development of our 
time. 

I recognized that the public relations 
viewpoint was an expression of business 
philosophy which recognized the need for 
adjustment and harmony between busi- 
ness and the other major factors in the 
social framework which contains our 
civilization. 

I felt strongly that business men al- 
ways precede politicians in their aware- 
ness of and understanding of social 
change. I knew that business people were 
concerned with the realities of the market 
place. They were aware of changes in pub- 
lic thinking before politicians discovered 
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them, although the politicians later might 
proclaim them as their own discoveries, 

I agreed with leading business men, 
some of whom were also great philanthro- 
pists, that business in the largest sense 
was the pioneer in social change. The dis. 
coveries of applied science, and the de. 
velopment and exploitation of the com- 
monplaces of today, such as electricity, 
the internal combustion engine and the 
airplane created the world we live in. Able 
business administrators were aware of the 
conditions created by new developments 
before politicians and social theorists and 
pioneered in social adaptations to the new 
conditions of life and work before poli- 
ticians and non-business theorists fol- 
lowed in their wake. 

And on the operating side it was clear 
that public relations was on the brink of 
an enormous development, a fact which 
the last six years have amply demon- 
strated. 

I have been happily active in profes 
sional societies in the new field and at 
luncheon the other day in New York at- 
tended by thirty-five or forty public rela- 
tions directors, managers and officials, | 
heard Frank Waltman who was head oi 
the Operating Committee of the oil indus- 
try’s public relations campaign, give an 
able exposition of that operation. 

When he had finished I turned to Har- 
old Curtis, an official of a large oil com- 
pany, who was on my right and said: 
“Hal, this illustrates something intensely 
interesting. We have had a good expos 
tion of a well-planned campaign. Around 
this table are at least thirty men who, con 
fronted with a national problem in thei 
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own industry would today tackle the 
project along recognized lines. Like Walt- 
man’s group they would probably begin 
with an opinion survey. They would pre- 
sent an outline of the problem to the offi- 
cials based on this research, they would 
either use counsel in their employ or add 
outside counsel. They would develop a 
special staff for the operation then organ- 
ize that staff in accordance with their 
needs of publicity, special booklets, pub- 
lications, speakers, press, radio and so 
forth. In short, these men would immedi- 
ately apply the well developed pattern 
and tools of the profession today.” 

Curtis agreed, and in fact has been a 
pioneer himself in the development of cur- 
rent techniques, some of which have had 
wide influence. 

“But,” I continued, “only six or seven 
years ago there was no such body of ex- 
perience and theory available. Each of 
these men would have gone to work more 
immediately in accordance with his own 
experience, experimenting perhaps expen- 
sively and certainly moving more slowly.” 


A Well Developed Operating Pattern 


With the emergence of this reasonably 
well developed pattern has come also a 
definite departmentalization. Within the 
large companies and industries, within the 
great foundations and universities, the 
Public Relations Departments are becom- 
ing recognized and stable units. At the 
recent N.A.M.-sponsored Public Rela- 
tions Conference in New York it was clear 
that this was largely a meeting of depart- 
ment heads who spoke one another’s Jan- 
guage and were interested in learning new 
routines in public relations research and 
techniques. 

Incidentally, and this is of special in- 
terest to myself, since I am known as an 
individual consultant in public relations 
and advertising, it seemed to me that the 
number of major public relations counsel 
had not kept pace with the growth of 
other types of public relations specialists. 
That is an interesting and controversial 
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point which calls for more space than we 
can give it here. 


Where Are We Going in P. R. 


If you agree with me that we have with 
great speed reached some degree of agree- 
ment on operating patterns and philoso- 
phy even to the point at which universities 
have seen fit to confer honorary degrees 
on people in the field, you may allow this 
further comment. Major business execu- 
tives were conspicuously absent from the 
N.A.M. Conference in New York in Feb- 
ruary. As I remember it only two senior 
company officials were speakers on the 
program and but relatively few in atten- 
dance. John P. Syme, Vice President of 
Johns Manville, and an old-timer in this 
field, who greatly helped in my original 
survey, gave a splendid review of develop- 
ments. Clarence Randall, a Vice Presi- 
dent of the Inland Steel Company, gave 
sound counsel from a company executive 
viewpoint. Those, plus Bob Peare of Gen- 
eral Electric, are all that I remember off- 
hand, despite the many and splendid talks 
given on the program. My point is not a 
reflection on this most useful meeting in 
itself but a question. Does this mean that 
the next major step taken in the evolution 
of public relations must be a breaking 
through into the top ranks of business lest 
the public relations director be no more 
than a small department head in a great 
corporation? At the moment the inde- 
pendent and courageous outside counsel 
can frequently carry more weight with 
the president and board of directors or 
operating committee than the head of the 
public relations department who is han- 
dicapped in such an effort by the simple 
fact that he is not a senior officer and is 
well down on the salary list. 

I believe the question has point and 
may well be answered in the next few 
years and on the answer will depend much 
of the future importance of public rela- 
tions as a separate activity in the business 
world. 

(Please turn to page 40) 








WHAT CAN MANAGEMENT DO? 


By RAYMOND RUBICAM 


Chairman on Research and Policy, Committee for Economic Development 


HAT CAN MANAGEMENT DO, or do 

better, through public relations, to 
serve freedom of enterprise and human 
welfare? 

In much that I hear and read about 
public relations, I am confused by the 
mystery with which the subject is sur- 
rounded, and I have to fight to cut through 
the high-flown language with which its 
simple nature is hidden from view. 

Not long ago I read a speech which de- 
scribed public relations as the fourth pil- 
lar of business—production, distribution 
and finance being the other three. I re- 
spectfully assert that public relations is 
not a fourth pillar of business, but is the 
stuff of which all the pillars are in part 
made. To look upon it and to employ it as 
a separate pillar is dangerous, because its 
absence from the other pillars can bring 
the whole house crumbling to the ground. 

To illustrate the mixing of good public 
relations in the pillar of production, let 
me take the lowly and elementary case of 
the button on a man’s shirt. 

Onc of the best public relations jobs 
ever done by an American business was 
done by Cluett, Peabody and Co., when 
they learned how to sew buttons on men’s 
shirts so that even laundries couldn’t get 
them off. In fact, Cluett, Peabody has 
made the shirt a whole field for inspired 
ideas in public relations. First, they 
learned how to make soft collars look as 
good as hard collars. Next, they learned 
how to pre-shrink (or sanforize) fabric, 
so that your shirt remained the size it was 
when you bought it. Next, they learned 
how to cut shirts so that they didn’t keep 
riding up out of the tops of your trousers. 
Then, for pinning a new shirt in its folded 
form, they developed a new pin with a big 
ball top that you could find and remove 
without sticking your fingers on the sharp 
end; and they learned how to do the pin- 
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ning job with three pins or so instead of 
five or six. After that they went to work 
on the buttons, to frustrate the laundries, 

Here was good public relations that did 
not call for a single lesson in journalism, 
radio, motion pictures, effective speech or 
visual aids. True, the company used them 
all to tell the story, but what was done to 
the product before the story was told was 
the real stuff of good public relations. 

To shift from an example of good pub- 
lic relations in the pillar of production to 
bad public relations in that same pillar, 
take the case of Henry Ford the elder, 
who, in his late years, seemed stubbornly 
insistent on making motor cars to suit his 
own ideas and not the public’s ideas, with 
a consequent shrinkage of his share of the 
motor car market. It is clear today that 
Henry Ford 2nd sees that mistake and 
proposes to correct it. 

Two contrasting approaches to public 
relations are all around us. Anyone who 
has eaten in railroad dining cars has seen 
both operate in their elementary form. 

Under one approach the dining car 
steward is carefully trained to greet you 
with a polite “Good evening, sir’; to ask 
you later in hearty tones whether you en- 
joyed your dinner, and whether he can 
get you a little more coffee, or perhaps a 
little more butter. As you leave the car, 
he sends you off with a strong ‘“Good- 
night, sir”; “Thank you, sir.” But all this 
show of consideration cannot erase from 
your mind the memory of the tough steak, 
the cold potatoes and the tasteless coffee 
of which he seems so serenely unaware. 

What happens under the other ap- 
proach was well illustrated by the story 
of the shirt. In dining car terms it means 
that when you pay for a good steak, you 
get a good steak, that when you order it 
rare, it comes on rare; and that somebody 
gives thought to the right way to make 
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coffee. It means, in other words, that the 
railroad company does not foolishly ex- 
pect honeyed tones to take the place of 
essential performance. 

This expectation, I may say, is the 
curse of public relations. Good public re- 
lations is not a Sunday suit, but must be 
part of the daily working clothes of busi- 
ness. 

The advertising man and the public re- 
lations man are assumed to be the busi- 
ness world’s authorities on the subject of 
the public. But there are several flaws in 
the assumption. One is that, actually, the 
great majority of the assumed authorities 
make no adequate or continuing effort, 
through research or systematic study, to 
know what the public is really like. An- 
other is that the advertising man and the 
public relations man are too likely to sug- 
gest solutions in terms of words, and not 
in terms of products and services and equi- 
ties. They are also too likely to use the 
words to sway the public and not to sway 
the client. 


Must Serve Two Principals 


Iam not a public relations man, but as 
an advertising man I have seen enough of 
public relations to make a fundamental 
observation that applies with equal force 
to both fields. They can reach their full 
stature in our society—they can contrib- 
ute, in other words, to the continued suc- 
cess of free enterprise and the advance- 
ment of human welfare—only if their 
successful practitioners earn their success 
by making the public, no less than the 
dient, their principal. This means more 
than being an authority on the state of the 
public mind. It means more than knowl- 
edge of public susceptibility and more 
than skill in persuading the public to ac- 
cept what one wants it to accept. It means 
continuous, resourceful and courageous 
interest in helping the public get a square 
deal. 

But the area I am to cover today is not 
what the public relations man alone can 
do, but what management as a whole can 
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do, to better serve freedom of enterprise 
and human welfare through public rela- 
tions. 


Management’s P. R. Task 


As I see it, management has two fun- 
damental public relations jobs to do—one 
aimed at itself; one aimed at the rest of 
the public. Remember that those who 
make up total business management and 
ownership number millions, and that their 
psychology and attitude are often de- 
cisive in what enlightened management 
can or cannot do. 

Following are some of the truths which, 
in my opinion, must have wider accep- 
tance and activation in management: 

1) Greater competence and everyday 
productivity in all jobs, including man- 
agement’s job, is the best public relations 
base for the free enterprise system. What 
better base could there be than the rising 
standard of living which results from, and 
only from, rising competence and produc- 
tivity? 

2) Because literal and continuous full 
employment is possible only by compul- 
sion, and is therefore inconsistent with a 
free society, business must search for and 
promote governmental and business poli- 
cies which will consistently maintain high 
levels of private employment; and must 
genuinely and positively advocate and 
support expanded programs of unemploy- 
ment insurance and social security as a 
supplement. 

3) To remain free, this economy must 
remain competitive in the great prepon- 
derance of its activities and in the prepon- 
derant volume of its production and 
trade. We know from other countries 
what happens when all independent cen- 
ters of ownership, initiative and decision 
become part of a network in which all 
managements are subordinate to a central 
rule. Letting competition wither is a drift 
in that direction. Where individual busi- 
nesses or industries will not restrain them- 
selves in tendencies toward monopoly, 
management as a whole must genuinely 
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support adequate government restraints 
on them. 

4) The great and powerful in busi- 
ness must fight alongside the humble for 
conditions which will foster the birth, 
growth and survival of new and small 
businesses so that the creative stream of 
enterprise will be constantly refreshed. 

5) More real knowledge than any of us 
now have of the workings of our economic 
system is requisite to its survival under 
the tests to which conditions and public 
opinion will subject it. I am not, by this 
statement, suggesting that management 
engage in more active propaganda for its 
preconceived ideas and prejudices on eco- 
nomic subjects. I am asking for more 
thorough, systematic, and above all, more 
open-minded research to help discover 
more fully what actually happens in the 
intricacies of our economy, so that we can 
maintain and enhance its strengths, and 
correct or modify its weaknesses. Every 
part of our economy now inter-acts so 
closely with other parts that it is no longer 
enough for a business leader to be in- 
formed, or to think or act, only in terms 
of his own company or his own industry. 

6) While the first obligation of a busi- 
nessman is to run his business success- 
fully, he has also an inescapable respon- 
sibility, if he wants the continuance of a 
free enterprise system, to help make the 
system itself more rewarding to all who 
participate in it as consumers, workers 
and enterprisers. 


A Public Relations Platform 


Actions may or may not speak louder 
than words, but they have a way of show- 
ing up words in the end. A combination of 
censorship and bayonets can make base- 
less propaganda stick longer in a dictator- 
ship than it can in a free society. I regard 
the foregoing as essential planks in a plat- 
form of public relations by business for 
business in America because only with 
such a platform can we have any confi- 
dence that the good things we are sure to 
say about ourselves will have basis in fact. 


It isa program that the discerning pub- 
lic relations man should root for. It will 
minimize his role of apologist; and rein- 
force and extend his role as a student of 
right relationships, and as a spokesman 
for sound equities and responsibilities. 


Before the Hour of Decision 


To increase his usefulness to the full, 
the public relations man should be taken 
into the councils of management before, 
and not after, the hours of decision. The 
impediment to that is not only the reluc- 
tance or the thoughtlessness of manage- 
ment, but the scarcity of public relations 
men with the knowledge, judgment, re- 
sourcefulness and courage to measure up 
to the requirements. Progress must come 
from both ends: greater appreciation by 
management of the element of public re- 
lations in management decisions; better 
men, with broader concepts and better 
preparation, in public relations work. 

I have dwelt so long on a public rela- 
tions platform by management aimed at 
management because you hear so little 
about the need for that, and so much 
about the need of programs aimed at the 
general public. In my opinion, neither can 
be successful without the other. 

What are the conditions and attitudes 
with which management has to contend 
in the public mind? Here are some of 
them as I see them: 

1) The role of profit in the economy. 
Propaganda is growing which seeks to 
make business profit a term of reproach 
and contempt, putting it on a level just a 
shade above stolen goods. For some psy- 
chological reason the popular song writer, 
the best-selling author, the radio come- 
dian attract no fire for their profits, no 
matter how large their incomes or how 
bad their songs, or books, or jokes. But 
the business man is under steady fire, no 
matter how great his service. Perhaps 
this is because of the fierce and endless 
competition between the consumer, the 
employee, and the investor for the pro 
ceeds of industry. Or perhaps because it 
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is so easy to picture the investor as a 
rich man who toils not nor spins. (I have 
just read that 41 per cent of the custo- 
mers of the country’s largest stock brok- 
erage firm make $5,000 a year and under, 
and that 71 per cent under $10,000.) 

After all, even the Communist heir- 
archy has to have business profits on its 
normal operations to finance innovation 
and expansion. The issue is, shall the 
profits go to millions of individuals and 
voluntary combinations of individuals 
who will reinvest them in enterprise, or 
shall the state receive and invest them? It 
has not yet been shown that the state can 
produce as high a standard of living as 
this economy does; but it has been shown 
that the state can destroy freedom in try- 
ing to do so. 

2) The size of profits. There is a wide- 
spread impression that total business 
profits are normally much larger than 
they are, whether measured against sales, 
wages or capital investment; and an ac- 
companying notion that nearly all of this 
profit goes to rich individuals to keep. 


In a Complete Fog 


The average man either never sees any 
business figures, or he sees so many frag- 
mentary ones that he is in a complete fog. 
All he remembers is that the figures are 
big and he is as likely as not to remember 
the sales total as being the profit total. 
Magazine success stories have a way of 
aiding and abetting this by writing about 
young enterprises who “gross” a million, 
or maybe five million, a year. The writer 
is referring to sales, but the success story 
is better if the total sounds like something 
the owner pockets. And even if the figure 
were a profit figure, soldom would men- 
tion be made that the owner would have 
to turn back about 83 per cent of a mil- 
lion dollar income to the government in 
taxes. 

3) Public falsification of personal in- 
come. Falsification of actual personal in- 
come in the United States through uni- 
versal quotation of income-before-taxes, 
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and not income-after-taxes, is a much 
more serious menace to the future of our 
free economy and free society than it is 
usually taken to be. It is a gross misrepre- 
sentation of what stockholders and man- 
agement take out of industry and busi- 
ness; and a gross misrepresentation of the 
actual span between the lowest and the 
highest real incomes of people. The legal 
requirement that all salaries over a cer- 
tain size be published, compounds the 
evil. 


Executives’ “Take Home” Pay 


It is frequently said that wage earners 
who have the base tax withheld from their 
weekly envelope do not look upon the 
withheld amount as part of their wages. 
But the executive who may pay the gov- 
ernment up to 86 per cent is compelled to 
have the world look upon the 86 per cent 
as part of his wages. I personally would 
see nothing against the publication of 
salaries and incomes which people really 
get; but as it is we fan the fires of resent- 
ment and recrimination over earnings 
that are largely fictitious; and our statis- 
ticians and pie chart experts proceed to 
make pictures of the economy that are 
cockeyed. I urge that the government re- 
quire that the typical amount of income 
tax be shown in cases where publication 
of salaries is officially required. The presi- 
dent of du Pont Company pointed out a 
few days ago that in 1922 he had a sal- 
ary of $78,000 with $60,000 left after 
taxes. In 1947 he had a salary of $175,000 
with $48,000 left after taxes. Yet before 
the world and his employees his salary 
has been more than doubled. 

4) The dangers of taxation which drics 
up risk capital. The individual who makes 
more than $20,000 a year today becomes 
a minority partner in his own efforts, with 
the government taking the lion’s share of 
everything he earns above that, in taxes 
which range from 50.35 per cent to 86.45 
per cent. One way to reduce the misrepre- 
sentation of larger incomes is to make 
them worth more by reducing taxes. I 
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believe that present tax rates in middle 
and higher brackets, if persisted in, will 
destroy the private enterprise system by 
drying up capital and savings for direct 
investment by individuals. At the same 
time I believe emphatically that we must 
not reduce taxes at a time when reduction 
will further feed inflation. 

5) Who’s a worker? A misleading and 
damaging word usage has been carried 
over to us from other societies in which 
the prosperous did not work. It creates too 
narrow a definition of the word “worker” 
to fit American society. In the United 
States practically all men work, and it be- 
comes steadily less respectable not to 
work, yet “worker” is constantly used to 
mean only the rank and file, with the in- 
evitable inference that others do not 
work. Heart, stomach and nerve special- 
ists are among those who know otherwise. 

6) The priceless privilege of firing the 
boss. A few years ago Americans had a 
hard time imagining themselves as not 
possessing their traditional freedoms. I 
think they can visualize the idea now, and 
they don’t like it; but I don’t think that 
enough of them yet understand the pro- 
tection that is given to their freedom by 
the wide distribution of economic power 
through the existence of millions of em- 
ployers independent of each other. 


Fired His Boss 


A man who once applied to me for a 
job opened his remarks by saying: “I 
fired my last boss because I didn’t think 
he gave me a square deal.” One of the 
priceless privileges of America is the right 
to fire the boss if he doesn’t give you a 
square deal. Of course that right means 
little if the man who quits can’t get an- 
other job—and that is why it is up to us 
to keep the job supply high. 

7) Attacks on our standard of living. 
Tiresome as the theme may be to some of 
us, the American public must be continu- 
ally reminded that we have the highest 
standard of living in the world. The facts 
seem self-evident from the news of most 


of the world, but Russia is attacking and 
probably will continue attacking them 
from behind her iron curtain, and with the 
growing aid of others from behind other 
iron curtains. She and they have the aid 
of our wealth of statistics, and can select 
and omit and distort to suit their pur- 
poses, while feeding us what they choose 
about themselves. 

8) Economic illiteracy. I referred earl- 
ier to the urgent need for an expansion of 
economic education among business and 
other leaders of our economy. That ex- 
pansion must be carried throughout our 
population. 


Education a **Must” 


Economic education alone will not give 
us a good society, but without it we can- 
not succeed. We must increase our eco- 
nomic knowledge, understanding compe- 
tence and sense of responsibility in all our 
ranks. This is a fundamental task that 
calls on not only our formal educational 
institutions, but on all other legitimate 
and effective means that can be brought 
to bear. 

We particularly need in this task the 
resources of newspapers, magazines, tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures and all 
other media which reach those beyond 
school age. We cannot wait for the next 
generation to learn the things that must 
be learned and to become policy-makers. 
Decisions being made every day and ev- 
ery hour now commit us for the future. 
The next ten years may be decisive of the 
world’s course for hundreds of years. 

Much of the knowledge we need al- 
readv exists, but is not known to enough 
people. Much of it is yet to be uncovered. 
Probably not one-tenth of one per cent 
as much money is spent on economic re- 
search as is spent on physical and techni- 
cal research. Ours today is not the tradi- 
tional free economy. It is not the same 
economy it was a few years ago. The mag- 
nitude of taxes, the power of labor unions, 
the greater concentration of capital, are 
among the reasons. We need research on 
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national, regional, state and community 
levels, dealing with problems of those 
levels. We need collaboration between 
qualified scholars and qualified operating 
leaders of the economy and the com- 
munity. 

We then need widespread dissemina- 
tion of what we learn, interpreted for 
many levels of intelligence and many de- 
grees of understanding. The forms in 
which economic information is usually 
presented to the small groups it now 
reaches will never be effective with aver- 
age people. Simpler and more entertaining 
techniques must be used. It is too easily 
assumed that complicated and intellec- 
tual subjects do not lend themselves to 
popular presentations which retain at 
least elementary accuracy. The best pic- 
torial journalism is disproving this re- 
peatedly on complicated subjects of many 
kinds. But the simplification of economics 
is a pioneering job from which most edi- 
tors still hang back. They want to be 
shown that it can be made interesting to 
their readers. They want to be shown that 
the need is really great. And the job re- 
quires a kind of creative talent that is still 
in scarce supply. A few jobs well done, 
however, will reduce those impediments. 

A free society is the severest test on 
earth of the mental and moral capacities 
of human beings, and the test of today 
has no parallel in the past for severity and 
complexity. Furthermore, it falls with 
peculiar weight on those whose occupa- 
tion and responsibility is the communica- 
tion of news and ideas. The reason is two- 
fold; first, the growing interdependence 
of people; second, our growing depen- 
dence on reported evidence about people 
and affairs. 

This has added vast importance and in- 
spiring potentialities for usefulness and 
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dignity to such vocations as journalism 
and public relations. Likewise it has 
stepped up the penalties to humanity of 
incompetence and _ irresponsibility in 
those activities. There is a critical need in 
both fields for more writers who have 
trained understanding of the material 
they report and interpret, particularly in 
the fields of economics, government and 
labor-management relations. Journalistic 
accuracy and dependability would gain 
greatly, too, in my opinion, if schools of 
journalism and the press itself would be- 
gin to promote even so seemingly small 
an advance as the use of shorthand in re- 
porting. 

Greater technical resources in com- 
munication and greater skill and clever- 
ness in using them can only defeat us if 
they are used primarily to throw dust in 
the eyes of the public and not to clear the 
view. My company, right or wrong; my 
union, right or wrong; my party, right or 
wrong, literally won’t put us anywhere ex- 
cept in economic and political chains un- 
less strong individuals within each group 
are willing to engage in self-criticism and 
to support justified criticism from with- 
out. 

In his recent book Human Destiny, the 
French philosopher-scientist du Nouy 
says of men who do not bend their efforts 
to betterment, “They accept the advan- 
tages of their role as men, but they shun 
its duties”; they are “witnesses to an evo- 
lution which continues without them.” 
Intelligence, he says, “ceases to be a 
marvelous tool of progress when it fails 
to lift itself above the consideration of 
immediate interests, when blinders pre- 
vent its perception of such realities as 
evolution. Intelligence, at that moment, 
ceases to be intelligent.” 


This article by Mr. Rusica is from an address delivered by him at 
the session on public relations, “Planning a Better Future Through 
Better Public Relations”, at Boston University’s Founders’ Day Insti- 


tute, March 12. 
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Corporate Earnings—1947 


ae and more surveys — almost 
without end—have indicated that the 
average American believes corporate earn- 
ings to be far beyond what they actually 
are. Public relations men who are charged 
with the responsibility of properly inter- 
preting corporate activity will not be too 
pleased with the monthly letter of the 
National City Bank of New York for 
April. 

Under the heading, “Corporate Earn- 
ings in 1947,” there appears a four page 
analysis of corporation earnings replete 
with charts, graphs and statistical sum- 
maries. These data indicate that the net 
income of leading corporations for 1947 
represent an average return of 12.2 per 
cent. They show manufacturing with a 17 
per cent return; the trade classifications 
(comprising chain stores, department 
stores, mail order and others) with an 
18.3 per cent return. And these are the fig- 
ures which, without qualifications, will be 
quoted by the opponents of American en- 
terprise. 

Careful reading of National City’s re- 
port discloses that it is based on “net 
worth,” rather than “sales.” Careful read- 
ing will also disclose a brief paragraph 
which reads in part, “In making compari- 
son on the basis of rate of return on net 
worth, it must, of course, be recognized 
that in a period of rapid price advance 
such as we have been experiencing since 
the war this type of measurement tends 
to overstate real earnings...” 

A report of corporation earnings based 
upon the book value of assets, which un- 
der today’s conditions are far below ac- 
tual prevailing values, appears to this 
writer as placing sharp-edged tools in the 
hands of those who would use them to 
attack our corporate structure, and who 
will use them without regard for truth. 
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Statesmanship 


HARLES P. McCormick, chairman 

and president of McCormick and 
Company of Baltimore, speaking before 
the second annual conference on govern. 
ment and business relations sponsored by 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, stressed the need for 
close cooperation among government, 
business and educators to solve current 
and future economic problems. 

At the conference, which was held on 
April 10 in Washington, D.C., Mr. Me- 
Cormick said, ‘“‘These United States will 
continue to bask in the sunlight of liberty 
and individual freedom only as long as 
we serve mankind rather than self.” This 
policy, he avers, requires statesmanship 
of the highest order. He defines this 
statesmanship in business as being “hon- 
esty and justice”; in government as “the 
pursuit of a pattern for the good of the 
nation, the state or the city, free from the 
dictates of party regulations.”’ He added 
that statesmanship in labor “‘is the accep- 
tance of responsibility on the part of labor 
leadership to work for the overall benefit 
of the union membership, rather than the 
establishment of small kingdoms for the 
sake of power and prestige within the con- 
fines of the various union organizations. 


Employers Making Progress 


N the current issue of Jndustrial and 

Labor Relations Review (Cornell Uni- 
versity) Earl Bunting, PRSA member 
and president of the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Company, says that in his opinion em- 
ployers are making progress in develop- 
ing policies that recognize the human dig- 
nity of individual workers. 

In his article, “Industrial Relations 
Moves Ahead,” Mr. Bunting writes that 
employers “realize that many of todays 
great industrial problems stem from the 
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cog-in-a-machine feeling that has beset 
the men who work under mass production 
methods. If a man hates his job, he is not 
doing it well. If he just tolerates it, he is 
not doing his best. It is going to take the 
best brains in industry to get to the heart 
of this problem and to discover what can 
be substituted for the close and friendly 
relationship that existed between em- 
ployer and employee when plants were 
small and industry was young.” 

The only point upon which we would 
take issue with Mr. Bunting is his use of 
the word, ‘“‘substituted.” Public relations 
provides the techniques for building close 
and friendly relationships in /arge plants 
as well as small. Management must be 
sufficiently realistic to realize that these 
techniques are ineffective unless ade- 
quately financed and supported by top 
management and stem from a manage- 
ment philosophy that makes possible their 
success in a complex business structure. 


Newspapers’ P. R. 


sw public relations bulletin of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation begins its April 3 issue with this 
statement: “In spite of the high reader- 
ship of the hometown newspapers, public 
opinion polls, the trend of court decisions, 
law making, etc., make it apparent that 
the newspapers need well-thought-out 
public relations programs.”’ 

A major reason for the poor public re- 
lations experienced by many newspapers 
is the lack of coordination and coopera- 
tion among the numerous departments 
within the paper itself. A circulation de- 
partment can quickly destroy good will 
created by editorial or other departments. 
Last week a friend related a case in point. 
He had thought kindly of a certain news- 
paper. Arriving at his office one Monday 
morning he found this paper at his door. 
It was also delivered on the following few 
mornings. He called the newspaper and 
after considerable explaining to numerous 
people was finally connected with the cir- 
culation department. He told them that 
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he had not subscribed for the paper and 
it was being delivered in error. 

The following day a smart-alecky, 
wisecracking representative of the circu- 
lation department phoned this man to tell 
him that he was mistaken, that the paper 
had been ordered in his name and at his 
address and that, therefore, he must have 
ordered it. He insinuated that this busi- 
ness executive was trying to “get away 
with something.”’ Needless to say, the ex- 
ecutive marked down this paper in his 
estimation and in all probability the ad- 
vertising department will pay for the poor 
public relations of the circulation section. 


Survival Is the Issue 


ANAGEMENT must devote as much if 

not more time to human relations 
as it does to sales and production tech- 
niques if democratic capitalism is to sur- 
vive. Thus warned Howard Chase, PRSA 
Executive Committee chairman and di- 
rector of public relations, General Foods 
Corporation, in a speech at Chandler, 
Arizona, this month. Mr. Chase empha- 
sized the need for the establishment of 
two-way communication between em- 
ployers and employees, pointing out that 
“management needs to understand its 
employees and their problems fully as 
much as employees need to understand 
the problems of management.” 

“Public relations naturally is the medi- 
um through which communication is 
established,” said Chase. “It is a natural 
point of issue for executive expression, 
and the expression of company policy 
through publications and other media.” 
He concluded his remarks by reminding 
the management executives that good hu- 
man relations begin at home; that “if 
your neighbors don’t like you, you can’t 
expect the public to like you.” 


On Public Relations 


N his column in the New York Journal- 
American, M. S. Rukeyser writes: 
“The essence of public relations is to 
stimulate the imagination of employees so 
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that they will understand the needs, the 
attitudes, and the emotions of the custo- 
mer. Once there is recognition of the path 
to greater success, the enlightened self- 
interest of the organization can be mobil- 
ized.” 


In Public Relations, Too 


& tren are numerous signs on the locker 
room walls where the famous Uni- 
versity of Michigan football team gath- 
ers. They are all characteristic of Herbert 
Orin (Fritz) Crisler, Michigan’s famed 
football coach. One of these signs in par- 
ticular, however, could well be para- 
phrased for the offices of public relations 
workers. It is one of Crisler’s favorites. It 
reads: “There are no savings deposits in 
football. It’s what you do in each game 
that counts.” 

Public relations is a continuing opera- 
tion—24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 
It needs top management attention and 
action in boom periods and depressions. 
Coasting along on old laurels can be ex- 
tremely dangerous, particularly in these 
days when our society has become more 
complex and the need for keeping publics 
and ourselves continuously informed is 
greater than ever before. 


Relations with Foremen 


O* of the most interesting publica- 
tions to come to our attention re- 
cently is Brief—an internal magazine 
issued by General Electric Company for 
their foremen and supervisors. Robert L. 
Thayer, editor of the magazine, says of 
it: “This, like several other new programs 
for our supervisory personnel, is still in 
the development stage. We are beginning 
a reader poll. . . . Unsolicited comments 
have been favorable. . .. Big aims are at- 
tention value, strict avoidance of preach- 
ing, lightness without impudence, and 
factual accuracy.” 

Brief is published by the Employee and 
Community Relations Division for the 


Apparatus Department of G.E.; it is 
strictly professional in its format and ap- 
pearance; uses two colors throughout and 
is profusely illustrated with half-tones 
and sketches. 


Department Stores 


Ox hears with increasing frequency 
the statement that no business has 
greater need of modernized public rela- 
tions programs than department stores, 
Herbert E. Bickel, manager of the Do- 
mestic Commerce Bureau, Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, told the 37th an- 
nual NRDGA convention recently that 
“many merchants are far more interested 
in the turnover of merchandise per square 
foot of floor space than they are in the 
human relationships involved in making 
the sales.” Mr. Bickel, commenting on the 
results of surveys of department store 
public relations said that “by and large 
(the surveys indicated) the overall direc- 
tion of public relations activities appears 
to be the parttime responsibility of vari- 
ous and sundry people whose principal 
functions pertain to the economic aspect 
of retailing rather than the social prod- 
uct.” He pointed out that a very small 
number of department stores employ out- 
side counsel and that a goodly number re- 
port no public relations activities what- 
ever. 


With Emphasis on P. R. 


LIFTON’s, famous Los Angeles cafe- 

teria that feeds an average of 23,000 
people every day, has embarked upon a 
new and interesting venture. A Food 
Service Training School, the first of its 
kind in the country, was established at 
Clifton’s in March. Enrollments have al- 
ready been received from 30 states and 
two foreign countries. During the thir- 
teen-week work-and-study courses, twer- 
ty hours are devoted to the subject of 
“Public Relations in Food Service.” 
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By CHACE CONLEY 


Director, Chace Conley 


VERYONE KNOWS it pays to advertise, 
but it’s the exceptionally keen busi- 
nessman who also knows: “IF 1T’s WORTH 
ADVERTISING IT’S WORTH PUBLICIZING.” 
Contrary to the layman's general con- 
cept, anything which can be advertised 
can also be publicized, and failure on the 
part of an advertiser to understand this 
fact results in lower sales potential for his 
product. 

It is incontestably true that publicity 
can be applied successfully to the sale of 
everything under the sun from corsets 
and cobwebs to notions and nations, and 
when utilized in conjunction with sound 
advertising, becomes an immeasurably 
potent force which can be neither over- 
lobked nor neglected, and which certainly 
should never be pigeon-holed as a “lux- 
ury.” 

Publicity is actually a hard-working, 
hard-hitting “salesman” worthy of an 
adequate slice of every sales promotion 
appropriation, whether that appropria- 
tion be large or small. 

A publicity program can be designed 
and advantageously carried out on a va- 
tiety of budget levels, provided it has con- 
tinuity and is judged by its cumulative 
eflect rather than on an immediate, one- 
shot-return basis. 

After all, publicity has one goal: The 
favorable presentation of an idea, an in- 
dividual, a product, an organization or a 
nation to the widest possible public 
through regular, conscientious and pro- 
fessional utilization of all available chan- 
nels geared for the distribution of NEws, 
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i.e., press, radio, newsreels, magazines 
and television. 

Since these media are operated pri- 
marily for the distribution and sale of 
NEWS (written or pictorial), and mot for 
the purpose of serving publicists, it is 
obvious that if publicity is to be routed 
through them it must first be converted 
into news . . . genuine, grade-A news 
which will stand up and hold its own in a 
highly competitive field. 

(There are, of course, numerous other 
publicity outlets which are not devoted 
either exclusively or primarily to news 
distribution, such as motion pictures, 
transcriptions, lecture platforms, books, 
plays, pamphlets, and word-of-mouth 
campaigns, but these, for the most part, 
are subsidiary outlets which will be la- 
beled here under the heading of “promo- 
tion” rather than “publicity.” In the 
main, publicity outlets are news outlets.) 

In this day and age, with everyone and 
everything fighting for priority in public 
acceptance, publicity is a must for any 
competitive enterprise. And this applies 
to nations, governments and ideas just as 
surely as it does to the operation of a fac- 
tory, a shipyard, a publishing house, or, 
for that matter, a business of amy kind. 

This thesis is only vaguely understood 
by business executives and top manage- 
ment who are all too prone to think that 
if they’re getting along all right without 
publicity, why bother their over-worked 
heads with it? 

To many of them, publicity can be 
epitomized in one word: Stunts. And their 
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automatic reaction is: Let those who will 
ride horses up Senate steps; let the boss 
of Montgomery Ward have soldiers carry 
him into the street while cameras click; 
let Broadway beauties walk fawns up 
Fifth avenue on leashes; and let J. P. 
Morgan hold midgets on his lap! But for 
us? Never! 

This fallacious concept of publicity is 
all too prevalent in the minds of indus- 
trialists, many of whom never will learn 
that the real function of a publicity de- 
partment, operating on a high level of 
efficiency, is to present to the public an 
honest, factual, dignified picture of an 
organization, its operation, its function, 
its needs, its difficulties and its goal. 

By failing to educate the buyer, publi- 
cists have thrown a cloak of mystery, mis- 
information and legendary rot around the 
commodity they have to sell. It seems to 
me this situation should be remedied. 
Prospective purchasers should not be ex- 
pected or encouraged to buy publicity on 
a pig-in-a-poke basis. They should have 
a good idea of what they are buying; how 
to buy it; where to buy it; and what to 
expect in the way of return. 

If a firm is large enough to warrant its 
own publicity department, its head should 
be equipped with the necessary know-how 
for the creation of such a department 
which, if it is to succeed, must be organ- 
ized at the start as a sound, basic, well- 
integrated unit. It must have: 

1) Adequate space for unified operation. 

2) Essential equipment. 

3) Sufficient funds to assure its operation for 
a period of at least one year. 

4) A competent director with know-how; ex- 
ecutive and organizational ability ; skill in choos- 
ing and handling personnel; thorough knowl- 
edge and understanding of the goal towards 
which his department is to aim; and belief in the 
job he’s setting out to do. In addition, he must 
have the complete confidence of the organization 
or individual whom his department is to repre- 
sent, and must be acceptable, at the same time, 
to the representatives of press, radio, newsreels, 
and magazines with whom he will be in daily 
contact and whom he and his department will 
Serve. 

5) Experienced, specialized personnel who 








know news and can write, photograph and dis- 
tribute it. 

6) Fundamental (not costly) library of refer- 
ence books. 

7) One or more persons equipped to compile 
and maintain essential lists from which address- 
ograph stencils are made. 

8) A mimeographing and mailing department 
designed to serve the exacting needs of the Pub- 
licity Department. 

Publicity departments can, of course, 
be organized on a variety of operating 
levels. The magnitude of the planned op- 
eration must decide, in large measure, 
how large or small the staff shall be. It is 
usually wise to begin with a small staff, 
and build as the publicity program is ex- 
tended. 


A minimum departmental publicity op- 
eration usually requires the following per- 
sonnel: 

1) A director. 

2) A photographer (not necessarily a staff 
man). 

3) One skilled newspaperman. 

4) One assistant who can serve as a combina- 
tion secretary, list compiler and general worker. 

5) Mimeograghers and mail room help for 
stuffing, a and sealing releases. Frequent- 
ly 3,000 or more releases will be mailed in one 
day.* 

6) Messengers for release deliveries to news- 
papers, wire services, etc. (Any one of a dozen 
outside delivery services can be utilized for this 
purpose.) 

With such a nuclear publicity organi- 
zation, a competent, over-all publicity 
job can be accomplished, and as the need 
for expansion arises, staff members can be 
added to include radio, magazine and 
newspaper specialists. 

However, this basic organization will 
only be as sound as the sum total of indi- 
viduals of which it is comprised. There- 
fore, the selection of personnel is a matter 
of primary importance, and the head of 
any firm contemplating the installation 
of a publicity department should know 
what qualifications to seek in each and 
every staff member. 

The director of any publicity depart- 





*Although it is best to have a mimeographing and mail 
room unit set up within the publicity department, it s 
not essential. If carefully chosen and supervised, an out 
side agency can be engaged to handle this operation. 
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ment is, naturally, the key man. Every- 
thing revolves around him, and he alone 
must be responsible for the success or 
failure of the entire publicity operation. 
He must act as liaison between the Press, 
the organization head, and his own staff, 
and he must make sure set policy is car- 
ried out. 


The Publicity Director 


The basic qualifications businessmen 
should be trained to seek in their publicity 
departments directors are: 

1) News training and experience: preferably 
on a newspaper, a series of newspapers, or a wire 
service such as United Press, Associated Press, or 
International News Service. The more a publi- 
cist knows about news—the commodity in which 
he is dealing—the better. And that knowledge 
can be acquired only by experience in a news- 
paper office. 

A director must be equipped to write news; 
recognize news ; angle news; evaluate news; and, 
when necessary, create it. He should be able to 
walk into a newspaper office and write, pro- 
fessionally, any story which any member of that 
newspaper’s staff might be called upon to turn 
out. It might be a feature story, an editorial, a 
book review, a Page-One national or foreign 
affairs story, an aviation story, a financial page 
story, or even a column. He should also be able 
to sit in on the Copy Desk and write heads, or 
make-up a page in the composing room. And 
certainly he should be able to go out and “get 
a story or interview” or “cover’’ courts, police 
headquarters, legislature, or any other beat. 

In short, a publicity director must be a 
trained, experienced, all-round newspaperman. 
If he was worked on a wire service as well as on 
newspapers, he is that much better prepared for 
his publicity job. 

2) Publicity training and experience: prefer- 
ably in a publicity set-up. Although every good 
publicist must be a good newspaperman, it does 
not necessarily follow that every good newspa- 
perman is a good publicist. 

A publicity director, in addition to under- 
standing press news and its operations, must also 
have a good working knowledge of magazines, 
radio, newsreels and television. Furthermore, he 
must be acquainted with key men in all these 
fields, and be acceptable to them as an authori- 
tative news source. 

3) Understanding of news pictures and their 
outlets, such as Acme, International News Pho- 
tos, Wide World, etc. 

4) Organizational ability. 

5) Personality which makes him equally ac- 
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ceptable to boss, press and his own staff. (A 
good publicist likes people and should be liked 
by them.) 

6) Contacts: The publicist must get around. 
He must be known and respected in every pub- 
licity medium if he’s to operate successfully. For 
this reason it becomes axiomatic that a publicist 
becomes professionally more valuable each day 
he operates in the publicity field. Therefore, his 
experience is not to be underestimated. 

(Incidentally, in listing “contacts” among a 
publicity director’s requirements, I am _ not 
stressing the social approach in getting news 
placed. I believe news must stand on its own 
merit. A publicist’s motto should be: DON’T 
BEG FOR A BREAK—BREAK A STORY IN- 
STEAD. However, it’s easier to get a hearing 
from an editor you know than from a stranger. 
If you can lift the telephone and say: “Hello, 
Joe ...I have a story .. .,” it’s better than 
saying: “What’s the editor’s name? I want to 
give him a story.” That’s what I mean by con- 
tacts.) 


The above list of qualifications may 
seem like a lot to ask of any one director, 
but actually it’s not. (I’m not saying a 
prospective employer is likely to find such 
a person standing idly on a street corner, 
whistling in the dark. But I do insist he 
exists and can be found by those who 
know where to look for him.) 


The Publicity Staff 


The other “staffers” must also be skill- 
fully chosen—a feat which calls for infor- 
mation which the average businessman 
doesn’t possess, but can easily acquire if 
he takes the time to do so. And, in my 
opinion, he should do so, despite the fact 
that the hiring of all publicity depart- 
ment personnel should lie strictly in the 
Director’s province, with no interference 
from “upstairs.” 

Nonetheless, the Big Boss would do 
well to arm himself with the following in- 
formation by which he can judge his Di- 
rector’s choice of personnel: 

1) Photographer: A publicity department’s 
photographer should be selected not for his abil- 
ity to shoot “arty” pictures or portraits, but to 
catch good, action news shots. There’s a big dif- 
ference between a news photographer and just a 
good photographer. One knows news values and 


how to get them into pictures; the other doesn’t. 
And it IS news pictures the Press wants. 
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2) Staff newspaperman: His value depends 
primarily on his ability to write news. All kinds 
of news. He will be the one who will write most 
releases, under the guidance, of course, of the 
Director. Make sure he has had previous news- 
paper or wire service experience. The more, the 
better ! 

3) Assistant: He (or she) will serve as secre- 
tary and list compiler, and will therefore have to 
be someone with secretarial qualifications PLUS 
a willingness and ability to take charge of tedi- 
ous list compilations which must be kept up to 
date daily. Lists change constantly, and these 
changes must be checked regularly. Editors re- 
sent receiving publicity addressed to their prede- 
cessors. 

4) Mimeographers: Mimeographers and mail 
room help must be taught to time their work to 
meet the dead-line requirements of any publicity 
set-up. They must also be trained to type sten- 
cils professionally, taking care not to violate 
copy rules such as never hyphenating words at 
ends of lines or breaking sentences at the ends 
of pages. They should also be able to operate 
Ditto machines for short releases that are often 
needed at once. 


Of course, before a firm decides to in- 
stall its own publicity department, it 
should have an over-all idea of what the 
costs are likely to be. Heads of firms fre- 
quently have no concept of this basic mat- 
ter, and publicists, failing to understand 
that what is ABC to them is XYZ to un- 
initiated tycoons, don’t bother to inform 
them. It doesn’t quite make sense, be- 
cause businessmen are logical people, and 
should not be expected to take anything 
“on faith.” 


There’ll Be Expenses, Too 


Costs should never be kept a sweet sec- 
ret. Although it is true that routine oper- 
ating expenses on any project can only be 
estimated, and then only after a specific 
program has been laid out, it should be 
made clear to the businessman that they 
will fall into the following categories: 

1) Mimeographing (If handled by an outside 
agency). 

2) Postage for release and photo mailing. 
(Sizeable item.) 

3) Messenger service for speedy release dis- 
tribution to news outlets. 

4) Telephone. (Sizeable item on which ex- 
pense cannot be spared.) 

5) Travel. 


6) Entertainment. (Lunches, dinners, drinks, 


etc., for members of the Press.) 
7) Mats, cuts, glossies for quantity distribu- 
tion. Also photostats, offsets and photographs. 
8) Western Union. (For releases sent by 
wire.) 
9) Transportation. (Taxis, train fares, etc.) 
10) Press interview set-ups. Special events 
11) Clipping Services. 


$15 to $50 Thousand 


On the question of salaries, more exact 
information can be given. Businessmen 
should know that in the current market a 
director who heads a public relations de- 
partment can reasonably expect from 
$15,000 to $50,000 yearly, depending on 
the magnitude of his job; experienced 
writers (ex-newspapermen) , from $6,000 
to $8,000 yearly, and photographers 
about $5,000. This knowledge will dis- 
courage bargain hunting—a game which 
can only end disastrously, because bar- 
gain-priced publicists seldom turn out to 
be assets. 

Businessmen should also know that 
for organizations to have publicists is now 
such a commonplace that the average 
newspaper or magazine editor expects it. 
He respects the publicist as a point of 
contact when he needs help on a story, 
and as a source of material he can use 
which otherwise might never have been 
originated. 

It is much more comfortable for an 
editor to talk with someone who knows 
newspaper requirements and the elements 
of news stories than it would be for him 
to have to spell it out to someone from 
outside the trade. Furthermore, the editor 
appreciates the fact that a good publicist 
will try to give him as good a story as can 
be made out of the facts. Since that is the 
editor’s job, too, he welcomes the help he 
gets. 

This makes for camaraderie between 
editor and publicist, a relationship that 
could never exist between an editor anda 
tycoon. To the editor a firm is raw mate- 
rial for news. Refining that material for 
news use requires a professional hand. 
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The editor knows this and accepts the 
fact. 

Publicity has even achieved academic 
status. Every university has its director 
of public relations. Harvard succumbed 
—around 1930—and reluctantly estab- 
lished a Director of Public Information. 
Boston reporters snickered at the time be- 
cause Harvard didn’t have the gumption 
to admit its man was a publicist. 

MIT put in an old UP man who did 
such a swell job that no Boston news- 
paper, after a while, bothered to cover 
MIT. They depended on the publicist for 
everything. Yale’s press agent, when I 
was in New Haven, was correspondent 
for several New York papers. He was paid 
by both Yale and the newspapers. 

As for men of affairs—but that’s an- 
other story—most newspaper people 
know that Barney Baruch, Howard 
Hughes, Kaiser, the Rockefellers, et al, 
look to news experts to guide them in 
areas where they, themselves, cannot be 
expert, and to perform functions whose 
mechanics would give them little time for 
anything else. Such men have their own 
personal publicists or publicity consult- 
ants apart and aside from their firms’ 
publicity departments. 

These are all things all businessmen 
should know. It is my contention that if 
the publicist would take time out to edu- 
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cate the potential buyer, the status of 
publicity would be immeasurably en- 
hanced. 

Both publicity and public relations 
consultants have contributed a great deal 
along this line, but there is still much to 
be done. 

Only last week the president of a large 
manufacturing concern called and asked 
if I could attend a conference. I explained 
I was busy that afternoon because I had 
“‘a release date to meet.” “‘Release date?” 
he repeated. “Do you think you'll be able 
to get out of it?” 

Publicity will be here to stay only when 
businessmen know what it is; where it can 
be most effectively purchased; what its 
cost is likely to be; and above all, what 
type of publicity is best suited to their 
respective needs. 

Not every business can afford to main- 
tain its own publicity department. But 
what the average businessman doesn’t 
know is that there is available on the mar- 
ket a good publicity “buy” for every 
potential purchaser—at a price he can 
afford to pay. 

This fact merits investigation on the 
part of the purchaser. It also calls for 
willingness on the part of the purveyor to 
come down out of the clouds and sell pub- 
licity on a business-like basis. 


Miss ConLey is not a newcomer to the ranks of JOURNAL contribu- 
tors. Readers will recall her previous article, “Tips to Tycoons,” which 


appeared in the March, 1946, issue. 








“PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A 
POINT OF VIEW AND A METHOD” 
Reviewed by F. Theodore Malm 

OETHLISBERGER AND DICKSON, in 

Management and the Worker, argued 
that there had been too much of generali- 
zation in the personnel field, and that a 
great need existed for the development of 
an approach which was concerned with 
the understanding of specific human rela- 
tions problems. And they were right, for 
too many books in discussing personnel 
administration have, in effect, dismissed 
the problems of human relations by treat- 
ing them in general terms in a brief sec- 
tion or two on morale. Here, at last, is a 
textbook which meets that need, for the 
authors have presented in clear and inter- 
esting form a viewpoint which stresses 
the importance of social and personal fac- 
tors at work, and a method for locating 
and dealing with problem situations. 

The authors, Paul Pigors and Charles 
A. Myers, are both members of the In- 
dustrial Relations Section of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology with 
wide experience as personnel workers, 
consultants, and arbitrators. They have 
made significant contributions in their 
previous writings as individuals. Person- 
nel Administration, a product of team- 
work, represents a noteworthy achieve- 
ment. 

In Part I, Pigors and Myers begin by 
discussing the personnel administrator’s 
functions, emphasizing that this staff man 
should advise and assist the line organiza- 
tion from a position close to the chief 
executive. With respect to labor relations, 
they recommend that management “‘ac- 
cept unions as a permanent and positive 
force . .. and attempt to work out con- 
structive cooperative relationships with 
them.” 

The writers describe indexes of em- 
ployee morale (production, absenteeism, 
accidents, turnover, and grievances) 
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which may be used to /ocate problem situ- 
ations, and the methods of interviewing 
and “getting down to cases” which can be 
used in dealing with these problems. 

In covering the commonly accepted 
personnel techniques (recruitment, selec- 
tion, training, wage administration, etc.), 
the authors are concerned with the broad 
policies and principles which have been 
found most effective in building and 
maintaining teamwork, rather than with 
the minutiae which are sometimes 
stressed. Their treatment is always up to 
date, and enlivened with many illustra- 
tions from their own experience. 

Part II of Personnel Administration 









presents case problems based on actual | 


instances. The introductory comments 


and the analytical questions provided | 


make these cases unusually valuable, 
both for the individual reader and for dis- 
cussion groups. 

Personnel Administration is recom- 
mended highly, not just to personnel offi- 
cers, but to all members of management 
who are interested in getting more effec- 
tive results through people. 

(PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A 
PoINnT OF VIEW AND A METHOD, by Pat! 
Pigors and Charles A. Myers. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 553 pp. + IX— 
$4.50.) 


“CONSTRUCTIVE COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING” 
Reviewed by Alexander R. Heron 

ONSTRUCTIVE COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 

4 ING is well named. It is an effective 
message to lift our vision beyond the 
petty details which seem to be important 
factors in collective bargaining. It largely 
ignores shift differentials, grievance pro- 
cedures, union security language, senior- 
ity procedures, schedules of days off, and 
a hundred other details. It turns the spot: 
light on the two objectives which the 
author places highest. 
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Production is the objective, or the need, 
of management, consumers, and of work- 
ers as consumers. Freedom is the objec- 
tive and need of workers as employees; 
freedom which is comparable with the 
political freedom which we teach. There 
is an optimistic feeling that it may be 
easier for management to gain worker co- 
operation toward production than it has 
been for workers to gain the practical 
forms of freedom. 

The place of time-and-motion study 
and work simplification is displayed in 
proper perspective. Such devices are well 
presented as aids for both workers and 
management once there has been a mu- 
tual acceptance of the objective of pro- 
duction. 

Many readers will regret the emphasis 
given to financial incentives as an indis- 
pensable mechanism for getting produc- 
tion, an emphasis possibly due to the 
author’s intimate knowledge in this field. 
Assuming disagreement over this contro- 
versial subject, every reader will gain a 
wholesome viewpoint of the essential pur- 
poses of collective bargaining, the pur- 
poses which make it constructive rather 
than negative. (CONSTRUCTIVE COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING, by Edward T. Chey- 
fitz, McGraw-Hill Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Management Series. 161 pp.+ 
IX—$2.00.) 


“EFFECTIVE TALKING IN 
CONFERENCE” 


Reviewed by Roger Deas 


HAMPION OF THE “SPEECH CLINIC,” 
forewarner of the evil of preoccupa- 
tion, advocate of conscientious controls is 
author Clapp. His brief (140 page) dis- 
course proposes not to develop orators but 
tomake it possible for each person, execu- 
tive or clerk, to “talk to an audience.” 

To overcome the pitfalls—artificiality, 
soliloquizing, carelessness, long-winded- 
ness—he recommends three controls: 

1) “Make sure you have a message 

and determine just what it is.” 

2) “Frame your message beforehand.” 
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3) “Watch your listeners and talk to 

them one by one.” 

Clapp contends the first half of the 
book is complete in itself. Soundly writ- 
ten, indicating experience as well as 
theory, it is. 

Then he has added supplementing 
chapters which expand his philosophies 
and further prescribe the training. 

Smilingly, kindly, he suggests how to 
improve your appearance, your voice, 
your choice of words, your sentence struc- 
ture and how to say much in a little time. 

Throughout, to prove his points he 
utilizes incidents from his “little shooting 
gallery,” the Speech Clinic. Here, a group 
of carefully selected men from various 
walks of life come together for discussion 
on subjects of common interest with mu- 
tual criticism of their presentations. 

More objectively, he has selected as 
examples of acceptable eloquence the 
speeches of Daniel Webster, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Eisenhower and La 
Guardia. He notes the simplicity and un- 
derstanding of their words and how they 
are well within the average 2,500 word 
vocabulary. 

“Effective Talking in Conference” is a 
usable handbook. Brief enough to be en- 
joyable on first reading, well organized 
for ready reference. It completely sells 
Mr. Clapp’s concluding thesis that if you 
are to convey to another’s mind your 
thoughts, vour hearer must be convinced 
“that you are on the level, that you are 
competent to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject, that you mean what you are saying, 
and that you are talking to him.” 

However, and Mr. Clapp would agree, 
do not expect the book alone to solve vour 
talking problems. Seek a Speech Clinic or 
reasonably accurate facsimile (class, 
club, toastmasters, etc.). For perusing a 
book on speech is like reading a musical 
score without giving it sound. (EFFECTIVE 
TALKING IN CONFERENCE, by John 
Mantle Clapp, Ronald Press Company. 
140 pages+ V—$2.50.) 








A DISTINGUISHED EDUCATOR VIEWS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS; LABELS IT. . . 


A New Proression 


By DANIEL L. MARSH 


President, Boston University 


oe ARE STYLES in speech as defi- 
nitely as in clothes. Each generation 
adopts certain words and phrases that be- 
come the style upon the tongue as much 
as particular kinds of hats become the 
style upon the head. It may be an adjec- 
tive or an adverb that is so overworked as 
to lose its original meaning, or it may be a 
catch-phrase that becomes the watchword 
of the hour. Just now, in business and 
professional circles, the hackneyed phrase 
is public relations. 

The juxtaposing of these two dynamic 
words is not always clearly understood. 
Most people think of public relations as 
glad-handed cajolary, or scheming pub- 
licity, or advertising for the purpose of 
selfishly advancing some individual, or 
profitably promoting some particular 
work or enterprise. In college circles, 
“public relations” is generally a euphe- 
mism for fund-raising activities. 

To establish a proper conception of 
public relations it is well to start by clear- 
ing the ground of improper conceptions. 
To that end, let it be noted that, rightly 
understood, public relations is not mere 
publicity nor press agency. It is not deceiv- 
ing by flattery. It is not the dissemination 
of propaganda. It is not the building up of 
a “front” for an individual or a business. 
It is not some high-powered attempt to 
substitute fiction for fact in public esti- 
mation. 





The accompanying article by Dr. Daniel 
L. Marsh is excerpted from his Found- 
ers’ Day Convocational address at Bos- 








ton University on March 12. 
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Relations is a two-way word. It means | 


the interdependence of two otherwise in- 
dependent things. It means that some. 
thing is done, given or offered by one to 
the other, or offered in return for some- 
thing that is done or given. It is something 
shared by or affecting two or more per- 
sons or groups. 

The word public has to do with the 
people, with a community at large, or 
with the total population of a state or 
nation. When we talk about the public 
relations of any individual or concern, we 
mean (if we are speaking accurately), the 
mutual respect, the reciprocal values and 
services, the interdependent opinions ai- 
fecting both the individual or the concern 
on one hand and the public on the other 
hand. 


Thus if we speak of the public relations | 
of a commercial or industrial business, we | 


mean the interdependence of the busines 
and the public; what the public thinks of 


the business, and what the business thinks | 


of the public; how the public beneifits 
from the business, and how the business 
benefits from the public. The public relz- 
tions of a particular corporation, for in- 
stance, consists in giving the public a 
clear understanding of the social valuesof 
the corporation, of its purposes and ac- 
complishments, of the service it renders 
the public, or of what it is capable of de 
ing if the public gives it a chance. At the 
same time, public relations will make the 
corporation sensitive to public opinion 4 
it impinges upon political, social, and 
moral conditions. Public relations thus is 
interested in the whole question of the 
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harmonious and cooperative relations of 
labor and management. If a concern does 
not produce something that serves and 
benefits the public, then it is under the 
necessity of issuing lying propaganda in 
order to establish profitable relations with 
its constituency, or to make the public 
tolerate it. On the other hand, if the cor- 
poration offers something that the public 
needs, and that will benefit the public, all 
that the public relations officer need do is 
to tell the truth in a persuasive and win- 
some manner, and the proper public rela- 
tions will be established. 

This general idea is capable of infinite 
illustration and limitless development. 
Each one can develop it in harmony with 
his own knowledge and illustrate it from 
his own experience. 

The phrase public relations must hence- 
forth have new denotations and connota- 
tions; for the establishment by Boston 
University of the School of Public Rela- 
tions—the first school of its kind in the 
world—transforms what has heretofore 
been a nondescript “job” into a profes- 
sion. “Public Relations” now becomes a 
calling that requires learning and mental 
labor, a vocation which should be entered 
only by persons who have pursued a 
course of study leading to a professional 
degree, thus making it comparable with 
the professions of the ministry, law, medi- 
cine, and teaching. The curriculum must 
consist both of “content” and also of 
“methodology.” 


Not Everyone “Takes the Veil” 


Before discussing curriculum require- 
ments, let me utter two words of caution 
with respect to this new profession. First, 
do not imagine that everybody who stud- 
ies in this School “takes the veil,” as it 
were, to become a Director of Public Re- 
lations. He may enter the field of speech 
or radio as a teacher or practitioner. He 
may become a journalist—a reporter, or 
an editor, or a publisher. He may do some 
work as remotely related to his studies 
here as business or politics is to the study 
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of law, but may find that knowledge 
gained here will be as serviceable to him 
as a knowledge of law may prove to be to 
a law school graduate who becomes a bus- 
iness man or a politician. 

The second word of caution is this: Let 
no graduate of this School who gets a 
position that gives him the title of “Direc- 
tor of Public Relations” or “Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Public Relations” ima- 
gine that he knows it all, or that he is to 
do it all. A really good public relations 
officer must possess both what the late 
President Roosevelt called a “passion for 
anonymity,” and also a knowledge of 
human nature. The former means that he 
will efface himself, never promote him- 
self. The latter means that he will respect 
the ego of the persons for whom he works 
and with whom he deals. He will exalt 
and magnify their importance, and will 
enlist their cooperation. Rightly under- 
stood, the very genius of public relations 
is teamwork. 


“English” Most Important 


Now as to the content of the curricu- 
lum: the student must become familiar 
with the best that has been written and 
said about journalism, freedom of inquiry 
and expression, the crystallizing of public 
opinion, the psychology of social move- 
ments, the whole field of propaganda and 
advertising, and all the rest of the vast 
fields of knowledge which nourish this 
new profession. 

The “content” should be so mastered 
as to make the student acquainted with 
the physical world in which he lives. He 
should know something of the chemistry 
of the soils upon which he walks, and the 
metallurgy that lies beneath them. He 
should know something about the stars in 
the mysterious realms of the heavens. He 
should be up to date with the scientific in- 
ventions and discoveries that so pro- 
foundly influence civilization. He must 
have a wise-hearted grasp of terms. Like- 
wise, he needs to have an appreciative un- 
derstanding of the Past of the Race from 
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which the stream of history gathers mo- 
mentum and direction, being able to point 
out the path of human progress that be- 
gins in the state of tumulose ignorance 
and darkness that circumscribed Neolithic 
man, and that shines more and more unto 
our own day. It is equally important that 
he should be at home in the present world 
of men, properly adjusted to his environ- 
ment, and with sufficient knowledge, emo- 
tional maturity, and mastery of skill to be 
able to understand the work-a-day world 
in which he lives. This means that he must 
be acquainted with the physical and social 
sciences, the arts and humanities. He 
should know something about everything 
that interests human beings and that af- 
fects the life of the modern world. 

He must be able to use his mother 
tongue with fluency and precision, com- 
municating his thoughts to others accu- 
rately and coherently, in words well 
chosen. He will understand that thoughts 
are as real as things. He will be able to 
see the invisible, to feel the force of the 
intangible, to appreciate the weight of the 
imponderables. He must be equipped to 
think independently and critically. Above 
all, he must keep an open mind and be 
willing to listen to the man who knows 
enough to have a right to speak. He must 
be trained to think straight and accu- 
rately, and to think right thoughts. 

No skill can be more important in this 
new profession than skill in the use of 
English. Excellence in Public Relations 
in America can never lie this side of ex- 
cellence in English composition. There is 
no short-cut to such masterv. It is reached 
only via the road marked out by the sign- 
posts of conscientious study, patient ap- 
plication, and drudgery. The ability to 
express himself in clear, concise and force- 
ful English should be a must for every 
person who aspires to a place of leader- 
ship in either public relations or public 
affairs; for if he has anything to say he 
should be able to say it succinctly and 
unambiguously. 

The methodology side of the profes- 


sional curriculum must make the student 
acquainted with all modern means of 
communication of thought. The simplest 
of these is speech, particularly public 
speech. It is an ancient art, but new with 
every individual. The mastery for which 
I am pleading will ensure an extensive 
vocabulary; a knowledge of the meaning 
and power of words and how to use them: 








ability to pronounce clearly and enunciate | 
plainly; a cultivated and pleasant voice | 


that possesses something of the magic of 
personality in it—all these, and more! 
The first thing is to have something to 
say, and the next thing is to be able to say 
if effectively, winsomely, persuasively, 
Not artificiality, nor old-time elocution is 
desired; but forthrightness, simplicity, 
and above all sincerity. No eloquence can 
surpass the eloquence of sincerity. 


Communications Media 


The telephone, which was invented by 
Alexander Graham Bell when he was Pro- 


fessor of Speech in Boston University, is | 
a means of communication to which at- | 


tention should be paid in any program of 
training for public relations. How to use 
the telephone: the modulation of the 
voice, the general attitude of patience and 


kindness, the forms of salutation —all | 


these are important. 

Radio is one of the most powerful in- 
struments of communication of the pres- 
ent day. Nothing stands in greater need 
of properly trained operators and pro- 
gram makers than radio. It needs new 
regulations. On the one hand, it is too 
often used for the dissemination of lying 
political and economic propaganda. And, 
on the other hand, rules and regulations 
too often prevent the dissemination of 
truth by radio. Anyone who listens to s- 
called radio dramatic programs will cer- 
tainly agree that we need a new set of 
script writers; for these alleged programs 
excel more in piddling twaddle than in 
anything of worth. Sometimes the pro- 
grams are positively bad, scaring the souls 
of children with corrosive murder 
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sketches. Likewise, the advertising on 
the radio is in need of toning up. 

Journalism is a time-honored instru- 
ment of communication. The radio and 
the newspaper weld the world of mankind 
into a large community, and peddle out 
gossip very much as gossip mongers used 
to purvey it at the ladies’ quilting party 
or in the general store. Everybody wants 
to know what is going on among his neigh- 
bors, and how other persons react to what 
is happening. This gives the newspaper 
power that the radio does not yet possess, 
for through the evolution of the printed 
page, the newspaper has come to possess 
an authority all its own. 

Therefore journalism is an important 
feature in this new profession of public 
relations. Students in this field should be- 
come acquainted with the mechanical as- 
pects of the publishing business—the 
printing press, linotype machine, rotogra- 
vure, the format—indeed, with all the 
mechanism. But the most important thing 
for the journalist is to have a sense of 
proportion concerning news; to have cor- 
rect norms and standards of truth and 
honor; to magnify the extreme impor- 
tance of strict accuracy; to defend the 
freedom of the press as the palladium of 
our liberties, and at the same time so to 
conduct the press as to make it worthy of 
guaranteed freedom. Yellow journalism; 
the reckless handling of personalities; the 
defense, for either selfish or financial rea- 
sons, of vicious social practices and insti- 
tutions; the prejudiced, bigoted attacks 
on other nations that incite the populace 
to war frenzy,—all such journalism 
should be impossible to one who bears the 
imprimatur of the Division of Journalism 
in Boston University School of Public 
Relations. 


Visual Education 


Visual education, including pictures of 
all kinds, and particularly motion pic- 
tures, is another “methodology” in our 
curriculum. A picture will often bring out 
the salient features of a situation more 
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effectively than words could possibly do. 
The photograph and the cartoon are not 
often regarded as instruments of com- 
munication, and yet they accomplish un- 
canny results. 


For Good or Evil 


The motion picture is the most popular 
form of commercialized amusement. Daily 
attendance at motion picture theaters 
runs into multiplied millions. A revolu- 
tion was created in human life by the 
printing press. Through it, the whole 
world received knowledge and was stimu- 
lated to thought; but in comparison with 
the printing press, a motion picture illu- 
minates like lightning. Motion pictures 
pierce the eyes and brains of hundreds of 
millions of people of every grade of cul- 
ture and of every clime. Motion pictures 
can be, and often are, the enemy of right 
and decency. For instance, anyone ac- 
quainted with what has come out of Hol- 
lywood in recent years cannot help being 
impressed with the subtle and insidious 
attempts to popularize liquor drinking. I 
am happy to say that pictures produced 
by The J. Arthur Rank Organization, of 
England, are never used for liquor propa- 
ganda. The Hollywood pictures are not 
only so used, but also are often full of 
lewdness and sacrilege. They can pervert 
the plain facts of history. They have more 
than once bolstered the cause of society’s 
arch enemies, and have served unwhole- 
some ends. The immoral, the seductive 
appeal to the sex instinct, the howling 
wild-west crudities, the burly villain and 
the fascinating vampire,—all these can 
make the motion picture a bad thing. 

On the other hand, the educating, sin- 
deterring, civilizing influence of the 
“movie’ is very great. It offers the aver- 
age person a broader life, a vicarious ex- 
perience of adventure, luxury, joy, in- 
tense experience. It is an effective form 
of art expression and of thought trans- 
mission which strikes as deeply into a 
dull brain as into that of a thinker. 

The whole field of visual aids to educa- 
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tion and to influencing public opinion in- 
cludes not only motion pictures, of course. 
but sound slide films and both sound and 
silent strip films. Students of Public Re- 
lations should know all the arts and de- 
vices and methods of picture production, 
and be acquainted with pictures as a 
means of communication which profound- 
ly affects public relations, both in the nar- 
rower sphere of local communities and in 
the broader sphere of world affairs. 


Qualities of Character 


Certain qualities of character aad per- 
sonality are indispensable to the person 
who wishes to enter the profession of pub- 
lic relations as a life career. Among these 
must be named sincere devotion to one’s 
cause of work. “Sincere” is an interesting 
word in its origin and development. It is 
derived from the Latin sincerus, which 
means “clean” or “pure.” Literally, when 
the Romans used it, it meant “without 
wax.” When the Roman housewife asked 
the grocer for sincere, she got honey with- 
out wax in it. Let the ethics of this pro- 
fession require one to give sincere devo- 
tion, pure and undefiled devotion, to the 
work to which he is committed. If you 
prize success, then let the world see in you 
the present-day fulfillment of Saint Paul’s 
devotion to his work: “This one thing 
I do.” 

A public relations counsel must be hon- 
est, honest beyond legal requirements. 
The public must be entitled to believe in 
his unalloyed loyalty to the truth. The 
chief capital upon which a public rela- 
tions officer operates is the confidence 
others have in him and in the integrity of 
his word. He must therefore be incapable 
of lying and treachery, of deceit and trick- 
ery, of duplicity and chicanery. 

Loyalty is a sine qua non in the char- 
acter of a good public relations man. 
“Loyalty,” declared Seneca, “‘is the holi- 
est good in the human heart.” It is a bed- 
rock virtue. Upon it all other virtues rest. 
If a public relations officer feels that loy- 
alty to his chief or organization clashes 


with loyalty to truth, honor, and high 
ideals, then he should resign his position: 
for he must not be disloyal to the higher 
fidelities, and neither must he stultify 
himself by remaining in a position to 
which he cannot be loyal. 

Unselfishness is a further essential 
characteristic. Unselfishness is its own 
reward. It needs no paid servants to sound 
its praises. It requires no trumpets to an. 
nounce its presence. It is as self-evident 
and as warming as the sunshine. Selfish- 
ness is self-defeating. The person who is 
always caring supremely for his own com- 
fort or advantage in disregard of that of 
others kills in others any disposition to 
help him or to cooperate with him. Take 
heed, therefore, to the teaching of Jesus, 
the greatest Public Relations Authority 
that ever lived. Whosoever would be great 
must serve, and the greatest of all is the 
servant of all. 


Kindness and Tact 


Kindness is another indispensable 
quality of soul in the efficient public rela- 
tions officer. Kindness is an innate qual- 
ity, but it is capable of being cultivated. 
The public relations profession which 
rests upon the establishment of right re- 
lations between the public and a respon- 
sible individual, or between the public 
and an organization or enterprize, whether 
it be an insignificant community project 
in a small village or an international pro- 
gram of the United States Government 
will be strong and efficient in proportion 
as it is fundamentally and essentially 
kind. Look at the greatest public rela- 
tions individuals in history, and you will 
find that they were all kind. Kindness 
manifested itself in Abraham Lincoln as 
magnanimity, and in Jesus of Nazarethas 
love and compassion. 

Tact is a form of kindness. The word 
comes to us from the Latin tangere (tat: 
tus), which means to touch, and “tact” 
was an old English derivative which 
meant to touch lightly so as not to cause 
needless suffering or pain. Many persons 
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think that tactfulness is a form of hypo- 
critical diplomacy. It is not so; but rather 
the kindly spirit that keeps one from say- 
ing or doing anything that causes another 
pain. Without tact, it is impossible to be 
a good public relations officer. 

Other qualities of soul essential to suc- 
cessful public relationships include re- 
sourcefulness,—ability to meet unusual 
demands or sudden needs; indefatigable 
industry,—a lazy person or a gadabout 
will be doomed to mediocrity in this pro- 
fession; perseverance, — undiscourage- 
able, imperturable stick-to-it-iveness; 
practicality,—ability to turn defeat into 
victory; enthusiasm, optimism, hopeful- 
ness these are cheerful fires that kindle 
kindred flames in others. 

“What do you think of the public?” is 
a most important question. Do you love 
folks, or hate them? Horace, the Latin 
poet, said: “I hate the vulgar herd and 
hold it at a distance.” The reply which 
William H. Vanderbilt made to a news- 
paper reporter who asked whether the 
public had been consulted about the pro- 
posed discontinuance of a fast mail train 
is still quoted to his discredit: ““The pub- 
lic be damned!” Thomas Carlyle in a 
pessimistic mood declared that “the pub- 
lic is an old woman. Let her maunder and 
mumble.” Thomas Fuller opined that 
“the mob has many heads but no brains.” 





No Place for Hyprocrisy 


If one holds the public in contempt, he 
cannot hope to mold public opinion to his 
way of thinking; for although the intelli- 
gence of any group is lower than the in- 
telligence of the individuals who compose 
it, yet there is sufficient intelligence in the 
public to discover the hatred, deceit, con- 
tempt, and hypocrisy in the person who 
manifests these unlovely traits. 

“Look not for wrong and evil 
You will find them if you do. 
As you measure to your neighbor 
He will measure back to you.” 

Was it not P. T. Barnum who declared 

that “There is a fool born every minute?” 
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And did not Buffalo Bill think that the 
public liked to be humbugged? They 
made their fortunes on those assumptions; 
but they were fundamentally wrong! And 
certainly they are not good models for 
present-day public relations officers to 
follow. Abraham Lincoln is better. He de- 
clared that “public sentiment is every- 
thing. With it, nothing can fail; against it, 
nothing can succeed. Whoever molds pub- 
lic sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces judicial de- 
cisions. He makes possible the enforce- 
ment of them, else impossible.” Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who had a good opportunity 
to know what he was talking about, de- 
clared that “public opinion is the greatest 
force in the world. It is greater than the 
power of all the kings.” 


The Counsel of Thackery 


To students of journalism, public 
speech, radio, and all others who seek to 
influence the public mind, iet me com- 
mend the counsel of Thackery in his 
“Roundabout Papers’: “Ah, ye knights 
of the pen! May honour be your shield, 
and truth tip your lances! Be gentle to all 
gentle people. Be modest to women. Be 
tender to children. And, as for the Ogre 
Humbug, out sword, and have at him.” 

The Rotary Club has a pretty wise con- 
ception of the value of the right kind of 
public relations. Every public relations 
officer might well take to heart the Rotary 
mottoes: “Service above self,” and “He 
profits most who serves best.” 

Ina recent Rotary bulletin, I found the 
following homely but practical judgment 
which I hand on to you: 

“The reason people pass one door 

To patronize another store, 

Ts not because the busier place 
Has better silks, or gloves or lace, 
Or cheaper prices ; but it lies 

In pleasing words and smiling eyes. 
The only difference, I believe, 

Ts in the treatment folks receive.” 


Public opinion is the climate in which 
reciprocal values, services, and attitudes 
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flourish or die. The public opinion of to- 
day, according to G. Jackson, a distin- 
guished British writer, “bears the imprint 
of the Divine Christ. Something from that 
peerless, spotless Soul who brought God 
to this earth has flowed into the great 
thought of the world. Men have caught, 
in fragments at least, His interpretation 
of life, His ideal of life, His law of life. 
Very imperfectly do the actual lives of 
men reflect these; but His image lies in 
broken lines on the turbid pool of our 
modern life, and the strange Divine light 
in His soul has shot through the con- 
science of Christendom. The civilization 
in which we live is a civilization that bears 
the finger-mark of Christ. What we call 
public opinion is the invisible breath, the 
subtle aroma, of a Christian civilization.” 
Our Neighbor’s Opinion 

This would mean that there is in the 
world a moral sentiment, a grand public 
opinion which can be so invoked that the 
most cunning workers of evil will feel that 
there is in the air an invisible and awful 
spirit of righteousness, of pity, of hu- 
manity, of moral judgment, with which 
they have to reckon in the final analysis. 
The good public relations officer will not 
defy this kind of public opinion. A man 
who can be indifferent to the moral judg- 
ment of his fellows is generally a scoun- 
drel. Many a man is saved from moral col- 
lapse by keeping an eye on the demands 
of a righteous public opinion. The virtue 
of most of us receives reinforcement from 
the pressure of our neighbor’s opinion. 


Men usually try to live up to what is ey. 
pected of them. 
Right-Thinking and Living 

As the physical climate, which is de. 
termined largely by heat from the sun anj 
by the inclination of the earth upon it 
axis, may be modified by mountain 
ranges, and rivers, and lakes, and seas, 
and gulf streams, so also may the inteller. 
tual and social climate that we call public 
opinion be modified by mountain range 
of intellectual conception, rivers of 
speech, oceans of propaganda, and gulf 
streams of idealism. As it is possible to 
create an artificial climate in a green. 
house, where tropical plants can be grown 
in New England in midwinter, so also is 
it possible to create an artificial intellec. 
tual and social climate in greenhouses 
built of mankind’s carnality or spiritu. 
ality, as the case may be, and heated by 
high tension advertising. 

It is my earnest prayer that everybody 
who receives Boston University’s impri- 
matur—every preacher and teacher, ev- 
ery lawyer and business man, every physi- 
cian and nurse, every journalist and social 
worker, every scientist and public re. 
lations officer, every secretary and musi 
cian, and all others—may so consecrate 
themselves to the glorification of right- 
thinking and right-living that wherever 
they are there the amarenthine tree of life 
may grow, yielding its fruit every month, 
“and the leaves of the tree shall be for 
the healing of the nations.” 





“Whenever you are too selfishly looking out for your own interest, 
you have only one person working for you—yourself. When you help a 
dozen other people with their problems, you have a dozen people work- 
ing with you.” —ANON. 
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A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 7 ) 


publication. Most of our general man- 
agers get out periodic letters to the people 
under their immediate direction. Some of 
these letters are mighty good, with just 
the right blend of friendliness, frankness, 
and fact. We publish a good annual re- 
port—at least we think it is—and we 
lavish a lot of executive attention on it. 

We have also a published statement of 
employment policy. The “Fact Books” 
we distribute to employees in the various 
divisions seem to me to be sprightly and 
informative. We have in preparation a 
semi-historical booklet describing the 
company as a whole. We publish various 
bulletins and special booklets. Our stock- 
holders get a fairly comprehensive publi- 
cation of their own. We cultivate con- 
sumer good will with many services cov- 
ering recipes, product inquiries, and the 
like. We use some plant-town advertising 
and we encourage plant managers to par- 
ticipate in local affairs. Our contributions 
and memberships are carefully allocated 
so as to do what we believe to be the most 
good. 


At the Community Level 


When we open a plant or inaugurate a 
major improvement, we make quite a 
community ceremony of it. If we close a 
plant, we do so only after an exhaustive 
engineering and economic survey has 
proved it inevitable. Closing a plant is a 
heart-rending business at best but there 
are ways and ways of doing it. Last year 
ithappened. And one of our general man- 
agers went personally to the scene months 
in advance. He called the employees to- 
gether, told them the whole story, includ- 
ing their termination benefits, explained 
the situation to the newspapers and com- 
munity leaders, and made every possible 
effort to help employees locate jobs else- 
where. We’ve had some appreciative let- 
ters from local leaders and from some of 
the employees themselves. In a mournful 


sort of way, we cannot help being rather 
proud of that. 


Consultative Supervision 


Considering management communica- 
tions in its broader aspects, we try also 
to practice what we call “consultative su- 
pervision.” Perhaps we do not always suc- 
ceed but we try at least to consult every 
employee about the things on which he 
feels he has a right to be consulted. We 
also conducted an executive development 
course recently to acquaint department 
heads with the work of all departments in 
relation to the whole. We work pretty 
hard at training, safety, work simplifica- 
tion, and job evaluation. We even have 
position evaluation for employees earning 
$6,000 a year or more. We hope this will 
offset some of the uncertainties and frus- 
trations to which supervisors at every 
level are no less immune than other em- 
ployees. 

Reviewing these things, our manage- 
ment might be tempted to engage in a 
little self-congratulation. When we in- 
quire about the things that others are do- 
ing, however, we are suddenly humbled. 
I asked my associates for examples and 
received a small mountain of them. They 
are, frankly, more than I have had time to 
examine closely. 

Someone then reminds me of the con- 
tinuing, great job that the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company has been doing for 
thirty-odd years, dating back to the splen- 
did statement of management policy 
which the late George M. Verity pub- 
lished in the days when most manage- 
ments considered their affairs to be no 
part of anybody’s business. That state- 
ment set the pattern of a program which 
is being splendidly carried on today by 
Charles R. Hook and his associates. 

Someone else shows me a booklet en- 
titled “Let’s See What Makes You Tick” 
which Thompson Products got out some 
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years ago. It was published for a purpose. 
Research had shown that employees 
lacked a full understanding of Thomp- 
son’s excellent incentive plan. The book- 
let helped to straighten it out, briefly and 
quickly. But that is not the remarkable 
thing about it. What is remarkable is the 
fact that it merely typifies scores of simi- 
lar activities to which Thompson’s dy- 
namic Fred Crawford has addressed his 
energies for years. Like Armco, Thomp- 
son Products has been an island of har- 
mony in a sea of strife. Admittedly and 
unfortunately, there are few Fred Craw- 
fords. But he certainly helps us to get our 
sights on the question: What can be done? 

If this were a technical discussion, I 
could cite one sterling example after an- 
other. There are scores, hundreds, of com- 
panies who have earned the high regard 
of their employees and of the public gen- 
erally. We could work up quite a glow 
over them. Indeed we could just about 
prove that “everything” is being done 
about the problem. But I have already 
said that the real answer is “everything 
and nothing.” 

Why? Well, let us look at a list of the 
ways in which management can commun- 
icate with employees and the public. It is 
literally too long to read. It includes ex- 
actly 25 items, ranging from face-to-face 
contact all the way through bulletin 
boards and employee magazines to net- 
work radio. 


Meet them Face-to-face 


Face-to-face contact, as a matter of 
fact, will always be the best and most 
effective medium. All the rest are tools to 
reinforce it or take its place. Not long ago, 
a Philadelphia employer faced a crisis in 
wage negotiations. For the first time in his 


life, he called all his employees, some 600 , 


or 700, together with the union leaders. 
He told them everything he knew about 
the business and its problems. As a re- 
sult, the employees and union leaders 
made wholly new proposals. Within 24 
hours the crisis was past. 


Why wait for a crisis to utilize this 
principle? We hear of companies whose 
top management regularly meets with al] 
employees with good results. But these 
are exceptions. How many top manage. 
ment men can honestly say that a major. 
itv of their employees even know what 
they look like? I wish I could! 


Another Question 


And how many managements are using 
any large number of the other tools of 
communication? Let me quote a survey 
by Factory magazine covering 100 typi- 
cal companies. It shows, among other 
things, that 47 use employee publications 
and 99 use bulletin boards. That’s not 
bad, perhaps, but it’s not good either. For 
only 26 per cent—going back to causes— 
have ever tried anv medium for the dis- 
cussion of wages in their relation to 
profits. 

Consider now, a list of the topics on 
which employees and the public can be in- 
formed. This list also is literally too long 
to read. It includes over 70 items, some of 
them as basic as profits and all of them 
worthy of discussion. How many manage- 
ments cover this list consistently? Does 
any management do so? 

It is an old story, of course. When in- 
dustry encounters a problem, one man- 
agement does some things, another man- 
agement does other things, a few manage- 
ments do nearly everything, and many 
managements do nothing. Slowly, how- 
ever, as results are demonstrated, action 
becomes general. We can hope for this in 
the case of the communication of indus- 
trial information. Meanwhile we had bet- 
ter be asking ourselves some pretty 
searching questions: 

Question One. Are we doing enough? 
Not while 35 million people remain un- 
convinced of the merit of our system. Not 
while only one worker in five gets any 
facts at all about profits and wages. Not 
in the face of the fact, as H. W. Prentis, 
Jr., of Armstrong Cork has reminded us, 
that over 60 million Americans are hav- 
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ing their first adult experience with a free 
market in a peacetime economy. “The 
world fills up and empties very rapidly,” 
he warns, ‘‘and those of us who are con- 
vinced that there are real virtues in the 
American system have no time to lose.” 

Question Two. Whose responsibility is 
it? Yours, I think, and definitely mine. 
Management needs the technicians of 
human relations to help get the job done. 
It must give them full functional recogni- 
tion at top levels and a voice in policy. 
But the problem is not solved by putting 
a box in an organization chart. Top man- 
agement must actively support improved 
communications until every member of 
the team, up and down the line, is asking 
questions and getting and giving answers. 

America is a sports-minded nation. I 
often wonder why we don’t make more 
use in business of the lessons we learn on 
the playing field. There are few better 
examples of human communications in 
action than a well-run baseball team. 
How could it be otherwise? What sort of 
performance would a manager get from 
his players if they did not know the 
schedule, the league standings, the plays 
and the signals? How many “fans” would 
support the team if the manager refused 
to tell the public anything about the 
team’s prospects, the line-up, or the start- 
ing pitchers? 


Let Everyone “Know the Score” 


In industry, as in sports, the best play- 
ers know the score. They are on the team 
—not just with it. And the best “fans” 
are the best informed. 

Question Three. Are we being frank? A 
half-truth or a distortion of fact has a 
way of coming back and slapping its auth- 
ors in the face. 

Question Four. Are we being lucid? 
Need statements about “private enter- 
prise” sound as though they were pre- 
pared by certified public accountants and 
edited by engineering specifications writ- 
ers? We need not talk down to people. 
But business terms are jargon and require 
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translation. ‘Fixed assets” really means 
“the tools with which we work.” “Capital 
expenditures” really means more jobs and 
better products for people. ““Earned sur- 
plus” means, in reality, the previous earn- 
ings of a business retained for its expan- 
sion and development—in other words 
for the security of people. Let us say so 
plainly. And let us not lose sight of the old 
proverb, “One picture is worth a thou- 
sand words.” 


Kick Out Some Taboos 


Question five. Are we bold cnough? 
Keeping its dignity, hedged around by 
legal fears, management rarely hits back 
when hurt in print. The critics of industry 
cavort in the front page headlines while 
business men address each other in well- 
weighed words on Page 34. One need not 
advocate harum-scarum tactics to suggest 
that we look some of our cherished taboos 
squarely in the eve. 

For example, management spends some 
$30 million a year on employee publica- 
tions. It has been a sort of unwritten law 
that controversial questions—labor rela- 
tions especially—are not to be discussed 
in the company prints. The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company questioned 
this rule. It started a front page column, 
frankly and factually discussing the pros 
and cons of in-plant labor problems. The 
results, in terms of better understanding 
have been excellent. 

As a matter of fact, it is hard for any- 
one, in or out of management, to get and 
hold public attention for his views. The 
competition for the audience is keen and 
the public memory is short. Even great 
statesmen, in the center of the stage, man- 
age to say only a few things that people 
remember in a lifetime of talking. Per- 
haps we would do better to hit harder and 
make a few mistakes, quickly forgotten, 
than lose the whole game by default. 

Question Six. How great is the faith we 
ourselves profess in the American system 
of individual liberty, economic enter prise, 
and political democracy? Are we willing 
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to put time, effort, and money into the 
task of vindicating ourselves before a 
questioning public? We know what we 
have got to lose. Let us see what we have 
got to gain. 

For one thing, I believe that if we could 
reestablish in millions of minds the con- 
nection between cause and effect—effort 
and reward—we would gain vastly in in- 
dustrial production and economic stabil- 
ity. If every American had agreed on the 
merits of our system, would we have lost 
211 million man-days of production 
through strikes in the four critical years 
just ended? Would systematic restric- 
tions on production be possible? 

Industrial engineers agree that individ- 
ual productivity can be increased up to 
50 per cent by cooperative worker atti- 
tudes. But let us remember that cooper- 
ative worker attitudes originate in man- 
agement attitudes of confidence and can- 
dor while non-cooperation has its roots in 


lack of understanding and fear. And let 
us remember finally, that cooperation 
within industry is merely the first step in 
the battle to justify our system before the 
community, the nation, and the world, 
And in seeking to justify ourselves, we 
must first put ourselves in a sound posi- 
tion and then make ourselves understood. 

There is the challenge! Speaking blunt- 
ly, a petition in receivership has already 
been levelled against American manage- 
ment by a substantial minority of our 
people. Will the hearing find us bankrupt 
in the qualities of leadership? I think not. 
My confidence in management is great. 
I have seen it solve many problems in my 
time. Mv confidence in the essential fair- 
ness, good sense and good will of the 
American people is equally great. I am 
sure that if we act with decision and 
speed, we will find the path to understand- 


‘ing, freedom, cooperation, and peace. 





THE NEW PROFESSION 
(Continued from page 13) 


There is of course another possibility. 
In my work for client groups I have said 
on occasion my job is to work myself out 
of a job by developing an understanding 
of the problem and its possible solution 
and in turn developing a permanent staff 
to carry through in the vears ahead. In 
such cases public relations as a separate 
activity may well vanish from the scene 
although its influence persists and grows 
as long as the organization lives. It may 
be that public relations as such will suc- 
ceed so well that it will lose itself in the 
business world and become a more inte- 
gral part of operational procedure under 
general headings and be the special prov- 
ince of the president or executive vice 
president. Such in fact is the case in many 


business operations of the moment where 
the influence of public relations activity 
has been felt but the labels have not been 
applied. 

All of which proves that we are ina 
living and vital activity which has devel- 
oped with extraordinary speed and which 
has exerted an extraordinary influence on 
the business, social and political problems 
of our time. I believe too that the title, 
“The New Profession” used with some 
trepidation in 1942 has been justified by 
the emergence of an important body of 
principle, philosophy and practice which 
even today compares with the body of 
practice and philosophy in other recog- 
nized professional undertakings. 
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